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DECEMBER, 1896. 


Meaning of Bryanism in American Politics. 

The Presidential election of 1896 is passing into history 
as the most extraordinary and in some respects the most sig- 
nificant political campaign of the century. It probably will 
be known as the Bryan campaign. Yet Bryanism expresses 
no particular theory of public policy. At best it can hardly 
be said to reflect anything more than a popular feeling of social 
unrest. Personally, Mr. Bryan stands for nothing in particu- 
lar. Prior to the Chicago convention he had done nothing in 
any field of public service to merit distinction. He had 
neither written nor spoken anything of sufficient merit to be- 
come permanent. There is no subject in literature, science 
or politics in which he was known to be proficient. Nor does 
he represent any principle of economics, finance or political 
philosophy. His nomination was secured by a declamatory 
speech, distinguished for eloquent invective and a plagiarized 
peroration. Of his several hundred speeches delivered in the 
campaign, not one contained a serious, responsible, states- 
manlike utterance. Yet no candidate in the history of the 
Republic ever had such large and enthusiastic audiences 
throughout the country. 

The character of the campaign was equally remarkable. 
The issue, of which Mr. Bryan was the standard bearer, 


namely, the free coinage of silver at twice its market value, 


was the most extraordinary proposition ever presented as the 
basis of a political contest. Never before in the history of 
government was it seriously proposed to give free coinage to 
two metals with one only half the value of the other, and pre- 
tend that they would continuously circulate at par. 

In his speeches, including his written letter of acceptance 
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and his Madison Square Garden address, Mr. Bryan en- 
deavored to support this marvelous proposition by a series of 
misstatements and false assumptions which became standard 
for the campaign. Among these cardinal statements were: 
(1) That our present industrial depression is all attributable 
to the adoption of the gold standard. (2) That this took 
place in 1873 when silver was demonetized and half our stand- 
ard money ‘‘ struck down.” (3) That depriving silver of its 
monetary function doubled the value of gold and halved the 
value of silver by destroying the demand for silver and 
doubling the demand for gold. (4) That the decline in the 
price of silver dated from 1873. (5) That the prices of 
agricultural products are governed by the price of silver, con- 
sequently the fall in the price of silver was the cause of the fall 
in the price of agricultural products. (6) That in demand- 
ing the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1, they were advocating 
the doctrine of bimetallism as represented by the ‘‘ Fathers of 
the Republic’ and all prominent American statesmen. 

These and similar statements, all of which are false in 
fact or deduction, were put forth as well established and ac- 
cepted economic truths, and were so disseminated by an un- 
precedented mass of book and newspaper literature through- 
out the country. 

As the campaign progressed, the fallacy of these state- 
ments was thoroughly exposed by the press and responsible 
speakers and statesmen from one end of the country to the 
other. It was shown that in fact we had been on a gold 
standard since 1834, and the law of 1873 only gave legal 
form to what custom had already established thirty-nine years 
earlier; and that so far from the gold standard being the 
cause of our industrial depression and disaster, all the in- 
dustrial prosperity and progress, which was unequaled by 
any other country, had taken place under the gold standard 
régime. 

It was shown that the act of 1873 did not demonetize, 
strike down or in any way impair a single dollar of our 


standard money; that silver was not in the slightest degree 
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deprived of its monetary function, but that, on the contrary, 
fifty-two times more silver was coined into standard dollars 
since the act of 1873 than during the entire previous history 
of the Republic. Since the act of 173 did not destroy the 
demand for silver, but increased it fifty-two fold, it could not 
have caused the fall in the price of silver. 

It was also shown that the decline in the price of silver 
did not date from 1873, but that it had been declining for 
five centuries. In the fifteenth century it averaged $1.924 
an ounce; in the sixteenth, $1.805; in the seventeenth, 
$1.403; in the eighteenth, $1.381. In 1859 it had fallen to 
$1.36 an ounce; in 1860 to $1.352: in 1865 to $1.338; in 
1870 to $1.328; in 1875 to $1.246; in 1880 to $1.145; in 
1885 to $1.064; in 1890 to $1.046; in 1895 to $.654; in 
1896 to $.65. 

These facts show that the decline in the value of silver 
was a manifest economic tendency of five centuries’ duration, 
and had no more relation to the act of 1873 than had the size 
of the corn crop or the declaration of independence. 

The fifth claim that the prices of agricultural products are 
governed by the price of silver, which was designed to catch 
the support of the unsophisticated farmer, was completely 
exploded by the movement of the market which simultaneously 
sent the price of wheat and corn up, the former 20 cents a 
bushel, and the price of silver down. The insubordination of 
economic forces in sending the price of wheat up and silver 
down at this inopportune time destroyed the effect of the 
silver-wheat scheme and probably deprived Bryan of the elec- 
toral vote of six states. 

It was further abundantly shown that in demanding the 
free coinage of silver at 16 to 1, when the commercial value 
was 32 tol, they were not advocating the doctrine of bimetal- 
lism at all, but of silver monometallism, andthat no American 
statesman ever favored such a proposition, and no government 
in the world ever countenanced such a scheme of financial 
insanity. 

The striking feature in all this is that, notwithstanding 
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that Bryan and his followers were routed by the force of 
facts from every one of their assumed impregnable positions, 
they continued to hold the great mass of their followers. 
Having lost all economic standing ground, they made their 
appeal to class hatred, and finally converted the campaign into 
a social crusade, of which the rallying cry was ‘‘ down with the 
rich,”’ which, in the last analysis, may be said to be the quin- 
tessence of Bryanism. 

It was at first thought that Bryanism would result in sec- 
tionalism, dividing the country on geographical lines. As the 
campaign advanced, it became apparent that the line of de- 
marcation that was being created was not geographical but 
social; and this division was emphasized by every influence 
that exaggeration, misrepresentation and inflammatory appeal 
to ignorant prejudice could create. The consequence was that 
the intelligent, responsible, honest, patriotic elements of the 
community, regardless of previous party lines, aggregated 
themselves around McKinley as the representative of a con- 
servative, constructive public policy; and the social disrupters 
of every grade aggregated themselves around Bryan as the 
representative of industrial and political disintegration. 

The national significance of this is the size of the Bryan 
following. The final count will probably show that he re- 
ceived over six million votes, which is equal to the entire 
number of registered voters in Great Britain. This fact 
assumes an alarming aspect when we realize the motive that 
impelled over six million of American citizens to vote for 
Bryan. 

If this movement had been the result of the propagation 
of some constructive, economic, social or political principle, 
there would be no particular danger in it. It would then 
possess some central organizing motive. It would have a cohe- 
sive quality and be dominated by a general principle of integ- 
rity and social welfare; but all this is just what the Bryan 
aggregation lacks. It is made up chiefly of social misfits who 
have almost nothing in common but opposition to the existing 
order and institutions. 
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For instance, the real free silverites, taken alone, consti- 
tute a most insignificant group, a few hundreds or thousands 
at most. They are silver mine owners and those directly in- 
terested in the silver mining industry. Their object was to 
secure a guaranteed market for their product at an extravagant 
over-valuation. The Populists are a political group composed 
chiefly of farmers who have felt the pressure of economic dis- 
location, due to the development of modern methods and cap- 
italistic farming, and have imbibed the socialistic spirit which 
ascribes all their ills to the successful in their own or other in- 
dustries. They are not particularly interested in silver, but 
want to have the government compelled to adopt measures to 
make inferior methods of farming profitable. To this end, 
they are willing to try cheap (debased) money, government 
ownership of railroads, telegraphs, banking and other indus- 
tries. In fact, to introduce socialism into everything except 
their own industry. 

Another group is composed of the Greenbackers who be- 
lieve that our industrial ills can be solved by the unlimited 
issue of government fiat money. 

Although the strict Marxian Socialists did not disband 
their organization to join the Bryan movement, their influence 
was favorable to it, and most of their followers joined the 
Bryan ranks, as shown by the falling off of the Socialist vote 
where its increase has hitherto been greatest. 

The Single Taxers also all joined the Bryan movement. 
As to numbers they are, perhaps, the most insignificant group 
of all; but their espousal of Bryanism is not the less surpris- 
ing on that account. In taking this step, however, Mr. 
George has definitely placed himself upon the calendar of 
the economic insane. Many people who did not agree at all 
with Mr. George in his abstract reasoning regarding Single 
Tax thought him a serious social reformer, whose good sense 
could be trusted to put him on the sane side of a social move- 
ment; but in joining Bryanism he has destroyed all basis for 
such confidence in the future. 

Still another group that joined forces with the Bryan move- 
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ment, on the ground of economic prejudice, was the wage 
workers. Bryanism appealed to an inflamed industrial feeling 
against capital as the real cause of poverty, which has been 
formulated into the doctrine that all profits are unpaid wages. 
This current was strong enough not merely to carry ignorant 
unsophisticated laborers in its sweep, but it carried along a 
considerable portion of the more intelligent organized 
mechanics. This is, perhaps, the most astonishing feature of 
all. Organized laborers, especially of the higher paid in- 
dustries, have usually been clear upon at least one economic 
fact, namely, that their interest always lay with the policy that 
would maintain or increase the standard of real wages as 
expressed in the purchasing power of a day’s work. All the 
strikes, boycotts and incidental hardships connected with 
loyalty to their organizations have been endured to this end. 
They have spent large sums of money in agitating for a re- 
duction of the hours of labor, to defend the representatives of 
their unions, maintain the integrity of the right of organiza- 
tion, and, most of all, to resist reductions and enforce demands 
for increase in wages; and they have frequently made these 
demands the test of their support of candidates for public 
office. And yet, contrary to all previous experience, the 
bulk of the labor influence was with Bryanism which repre- 
sented the most universal reduction of real wages that was 
ever involved in any political scheme since the dawn of the 
factory system. 

Now, what does all this mean ? What is the cause of 
this extraordinary state of affairs? How are we to ex- 
plain such exceptional conduct on the part of the great 
mass of citizens ? A careful survey of the facts shows, in the 
first place, that this is not a sudden uprising; on the contrary, 
that it is the result of a gradual change that has been coming 
over the farmers and laborers regarding the economic relation 
of social classes. The feeling, for a feeling it is, has been 
steadily but rapidly spreading, that the increase of wealth 
among the capitalists represents injustice towards the laborers 
and the community. 
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Although this oncoming tide of social prejudice, with its 
disintegrating possibilities, has been frequently pointed out, 
the responsible leaders of the great political parties have re- 
fused to recognize its true significance. But the fact that six 
million votes were cast for Bryan has made the dangerous 
character of this social tendency obvious to all who are really 
concerned for the stability of industrial progress and Republi- 
can institutions. A canvass of the election returns gives a real- 
izing sense of the fact that another four years of similar growth 
in the same direction might compass the undoing of the Re- 
public. This aspect becomes the more serious when we real- 
ize that the accident of a sudden rise in the price of wheat 
probably saved six states (47 electoral votes), and possibly 
more, from Bryanism. 

The important question that here presents itself is, 
‘* What is the cause of this threatening movement of disinte- 
gration ?’’ Of course, the answer to this question is not a 
simple one. No such widespread social movement is due to 
a single cause. But a careful consideration of the history of 
the situation will show that at least three facts have con- 
tributed very materially to this movement, and without 
which it could not possibly have reached its present serious 
dimensions. 

The first of these is the propagation of the doctrines of 
socialism. For the most part, this has taken place in our 
large cities, and for a considerable time exclusively by immi- 
grants from continental Europe. The basis of this doctrine is 
the assumption that all profits, interests and rents are unjustly 
taken from the earnings of labor, and consequently all rich 
men and corporations are the economic enemies of wage 
workers. 

With every new social disturbance involving a conflict 
between laborers and capital, these views found new disciples. 
In time they began to have a quasi-lodgment in the minds of 
a considerable portion of sentimental, philanthropic reformers, 
including a large number of the clergy, who are usually 
influenced on these subjects more by sympathy than by study ; 
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but this did not take the form of organized political action. It 
served only as the basis of sociological discussion, and as such 
was more of a stimulant to social reform than a danger to 
industrial stability. 

The second fact was a movement along similar lines, but 
less sincere, and considerably more dangerous because it was 
conducted by the responsible leaders of a great political party. 
We refer to the persistent attacks upon the integrity of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and business men during the so-called tariff 
reform agitation resulting in the election of Mr. Cleveland. 
In order to destroy the confidence of the workingmen and the 
farmers in the protective policy, it was deemed necessary to 
create among them the belief that protected manufacturers, 
and ultimately eastern business men generally obtained their 
prosperity at the expense of the farmers and the wage laborers. 
This was done, of course, for the purpose and in the hope of 
inducing farmers and laborers to vote for an anti-tariff policy. 
In this agitation, which was clamorously persistent for a decade 
prior to 1892, nothing was left undone that the Democratic 
journals and speakers could do to distort facts and inflame the 
prejudices of the American people against successful enter- 
prises. 

Mr. Cleveland himself, in his official documents and cam- 
paign utterances, was equal to the most reckless of his fol- 
lowers in this respect. His appeals to social passion and the 
prejudice of the ignorant were scarcely less inflammatory 
than were the utterances of Bryan. This organized crusade 
against the social integrity of capital, and the ethical basis of 
American industry, by a great political party with a candidate 
for President who had already been once elected, and sup- 
ported by a majority of college professors, gave a force and 
respectability to the disintegrating movement. The worst 
feature of this was that for the most part it was a dishonest 
movement. The responsible leaders of this agitation did not 
believe in what they were propagating, namely, that the suc- 
cess of capitalistic enterprise was the result of oppressions of 
the laboring and farming population. They did not believe 
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that profits are unjust exactions from the community, but 
they played upon this string because they knew it would 
appeal to a social prejudice which could be easily inflamed. 
This dishonorable policy was probably the more tempting to 
unscrupulous political leaders, because that party included in 
its ranks an overwhelming proportion of the ignorant and 
easily inflamed elements of our population. ; 
This anti-capital agitation was such a complete confirma- 
tion of the doctrines and predictions disseminated by the Soci- 
alistic propaganda, and had such a large class of respectable 
leaders, that it made rapid progress among the discontented 
classes to which it was directed and for the purposes for which 
it was inaugurated, namely, the election of Mr. Cleveland and 
the anti-tariff congress and administration. Although it ac- 
complished its object, in doing so it planted the seed and nour- 
ished the growth of social distrust and class enmity through- 
out the country. It carried grist to the Socialists’ mill in such 
undreamed-of quantities that almost every phase of industrial 
and social agitation took on the socialistic or anti-capital form. 
A third fact which contributed to this movement was the 
stolid indifference of the Republican party, as a party, to the 
new industrial problems arising among the laboring class. The 
specific questions affecting the industrial condition of the wage 
laborers and the fiscal condition of the farmers have received no 
adequate recognition from the Republican party beyond the 
general fact that they favored a policy for promoting national 
prosperity; but this was always limited to protective tariffs. 
This negative attitude of the Republican party, which 
really amounted to a great sin of omission, made it quite easy 
for the masses to lend a ready ear to the dishonest platitudes 
of the anti-protection crusaders which culminated with the 
election of Mr. Cleveland. But instead of the farmers and 
laborers getting relief, hope and prosperity from this move- 
ment, they got, what careful observers foresaw must come, 
namely, a violent disruption of all financial and industrial con- 
ditions, sending disorder, loss, bankruptcy, enforced idleness 
and increased poverty throughout the entire country. And 
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this came immediately after Mr. Cleveland's election. The 
business men saw, if the deluded farmers and laboring men did 
not, what Mr. Cleveland’s administration meant; and, conse- 
quently, industrial disruption and financial panic immediately 
ensued. 

This was a colossal disappointment to those whose class 
prejudices had been inflamed and socialistic hopes inspired. 
They realized that they had followed false gods; but as is 
sure to be the case under such circumstances, they did not 
resume their former confidence in social institutions, but im- 
mediately distrusted both parties and cried ‘‘ plague on both 
your houses.” 

The industrial depression and its consequent social hard- 
ships served only to stimulate this feeling of class prejudice 
which soon showed itself in the multiplication of anti-capital- 
istic organizations throughout thecountry. At the next elec- 
tion, 1894, they made short work of Mr. Cleveland's party, 
voting it out of office by unparalleled majorities; but, as we 
have pointed out, this did not imply a return of the previous 
confidence in the Republican party, but only the immediate 
punishment of false leaders. It was only necessary for a new 
anti-capitalistic issue to be invented, in order to get the great 
mass of those whose social passions the Cleveland agitation 
had inflamed and whose class hatred his industry-disrupting 
policy had deepened, in order to enlist them into a new social 
crusade. 

This issue was found in the demand for the free coinage 
of silver, and the new leader was found in the person of Mr. 
Bryan. It was only necessary to-substitute free silver for 
free trade, and Bryan for Cleveland, to have the new move- 
ment fit right into the harness of the old. The same arguments 
against the integrity of industry; the same appeals to social 
prejudice and class hatred could all be used to good effect, 
and this was successfully done. Mr. Bryan followed com- 
pletely in the steps of Mr. Cleveland, only he had a larger 
command of adjectives and a personality more attractive to 


popular audiences. Thus, it was not difficult to use the very 
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forces and methods that Clevelandism had created in order 
to capture the Chicago convention and inaugurate Bryanism. 

Bryanism was the legitimate child of Clevelandism, and 
the free silver campaign of 1896, with all its disintegrating 
tendencies, was constructed out of the ruins of the free trade 
campaign of 1892. Of course the managers of the free trade 
campaign did not aim to create the free silver campaign; but 
it was the dishonesty of their movement, the reckless mis- 
representations which they indulged in for a political purpose 
that created public opinion they did not expect. The masses 
took seriously what they intended only for temporary decep- 
tion. The result was a four years’ disruption of American 
industry, and a threatening attack, well-nigh successful, upon 
the honor of our national credit and the stability of republican 
institutions. 

When the history of the last decade of this century is 
finally written, Bryanism will be recorded as a violent, infec- 
tious, political disease, the product of a régime of unpatriotic, 
political charlatanry and economic hypocrisy which immedi- 
ately preceded it. Clevelandism and Bryanism will be recog- 
nized as parent and child. The bold and audacious misrepre- 
sentation of industrial and fiscal data and the defiant appeal 
to the spirit of national repudiation, industrial disruption and 
social revolution of Bryan in 1896 was but the literal transla- 
tion of the more pompous and hypocritical appeal of Mr. 
Cleveland to the revolutionary and mob spirit in 1888 and 
1892. In 1894, the people voted down Clevelandism; in 
i896, they voted down Bryanism; what may we expect in 
1900 ? 

This will depend upon the wisdom of the Republican 
party. The opportunity and responsibility are theirs. If the 
party pursues the narrow, traditional course and fails to deal 
with the problems out of which this social discontent has 
arisen, it may expect to share the same fate, and a régime of 
disintegration will set in. But the hopeful eyes of the Ameri- 
can people, and to a large extent of Christendom, are upon 
the incoming administration. In order to justify this hope 
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(which now carries with it a large measure of confidence), two 
great classes of reforms will have to be undertaken. One 
dealing with our banking and fiscal institutions, so as to 
afford better and cheaper financial accommodation to the 
farming population; the other, frankly applying the respon- 
sible statesmanship of the party to the labor question, not 
merely as indirectly represented by capital, but as directly 
represented by wage workers themselves. Is the Republican 
party equal to the occasion ? 


The Future of Gold. 


ALEX. DEL MAR, M.E., 
Author of ‘“‘A History of the Precious Metals,” etc. 
IN my humble opinion, the Silver Question in its late 
form is settled forever. [I do not mean by this that the ques- 
tion of Money is settled, but the free coinage of silver, as 
advocated in the recent political campaign. The reason for 
this opinion is a physical one; it belongs to mining and metal- 
lurgy. The reason is that gold and silver are commonly found 
in the same districts and often in the same mines, and that 
since the demonetization of silver, the miners have turned so 
largely from the production of silver to that of gold, and the 
methods of producing gold have so greatly improved, that all 
fears of a scarcity of gold have passed away, and thus one of 
the principal reasons for wishing to restore silver upon its for- 
mer footing has lost its basis in fact. 
If it be asked: Did you not express a fear in your 
‘* Science of Money ” that gold was substantially cornered in 
England, France and Germany? My reply is that I did; and 
I believe that at the time I expressed the fear, it was well 
founded. But such an apprehension, so deliberately ex- 
pressed and so widely published, may have done something 
toward removing its grounds. Spain and Japan changed from 
gold to silver money. Russia last year suddenly coined two 
hundred and forty million roubles in silver, and other states 
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took similar measures to release themselves from too absolute 
a dependence upon gold. 

What improved methods of producing gold do I refer to? 

Chiefly improved mills and the cyanide process of re- 
duction. The latter marks a new era in the productidn of 
gold. 

How are the @ras of gold production to be distinguished ? 

The first eva was that of plundering it; the second that 
of finding it; the third eva, the present one, that of produc- 
ing it systematically and economically. The Baron Von 
Humboldt is a witness to the fact that, until the opening of 
California and Australia, the accumulations of the precious 
metals, in the possession of modern states, were chiefly the 
product of conquest and slavery. For example, Alexander 
the Great despoiled Asia, Scipio despoiled Carthage and Spain, 
Czsar despoiled Gaul, Cortes robbed Mexico, Pizarro robbed 
Peru, the Portuguese plundered Brazil and Japan, whilst the 
English buccaneers and sea rovers robbed the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Millions of human lives were sacrificed by the 
Romans in Europe and Asia, and the Spaniards in America, 
to obtain gold and silver by slave labor. Indeed such was 
the origin of African slavery. It began in the Bisharee mines 
of the Pharaohs; it was renewed by Hawkins, Drake and 
Morgan; it will end with the conquest of Rhodesia and the 
establishment of a British protectorate over the line of aurifer- 
ous hills that stretch from the Transvaal to the Soudan. 

What of the second @ra ? 

It began with the placer mines, or alluvions of California 
and Australia, where gold was substantially picked up, washed 
from surface deposits, or got by finding; where unskilled labor 
rose to $10 and even $20 a day; where meat and vegetables 
were sold for a dollar a pound, and iron tacks were weighed 
in the scale against gold dust. It ended when the hydraulic 
giant had leveled the placers ‘‘out of grade,” filled the nav- 
igable rivers and harbors with mining debris and driven the 
farmers to seek judicial redress for the damage inflicted by 
miners upon their lands. 
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The third era, the present one, what of that? 

It began with the attack upon the ‘‘ low grades,”’ and it 
will go on until the commercial world is satiated with gold. 
This attack upon the low grades began in California at the 
Victory and other mines on the Mother Lode; it was carried 
to Alaska and to Deadwood, where the ores only average two 
dollars and a half per ton; and now, with the cyanide pro- 
cess, it will be extended to all the world. 

Is gold ore to be found in abundance? 

Gold is the most commonly diffused of all the metals. It 
is even to be obtained, and it has been obtained, from salt. 
There is an almost continuous line of hills filled with low 
grade ores, stretching from Alaska to Patagonia. This is the 
Mother Lode. I know of a single hill in California which has 
been explored enough to ‘‘demonstrate”’ nearly forty million 
tons of low grades, which numerous engineers have averaged 
at ten dollars per ton, but which, for safety’s sake, we will put 
at five dollars per ton. Itis a veritable quarry, and with ade- 
quate machinery can be all cleaned up in a few years. 

What is the cost of reduction by the cyanide process? 

With supplies of water for steam power and with average 
mining facilities, the cost is about one dollar to one dollar and 
a quarter per ton of ore. 

What is the present production of gold throughout the 
world? 

I have not yet received the returns from my London 
office where they are regularly received and compiled; but 
speaking roughly, North America will produce this year 
about $55,000,000; Mexico, the Isthmus and South America, 
$25,000,000; Asia, including India, Japan, China and Corea, 
about $25,000,000; the Russian Empire in Europe and Asia, 
about $30,000,000; Australia about $40,000,000 and Africa 
about $45,000,000; total, about $220,000,000. 

With this vast supply the United States ought to be able 
to retain a large proportion of its currency in gold coins. 

The United States can never retain gold coins in circula- 
tion until it imposes a seigniorage upon the coins sufficient to 
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discourage (not to prevent) their being melted down or 
exported. When recoined into sovereigns, francs or marks, 
the same quantity of gold will circulate faster, and therefore 
will purchase more commodities in Europe than America. 
The tendency of the precious metals is therefore always to flow 
to Europe. When they become redundant there they are 
melted down intothearts. About three fourths of the annual 
product is thus lost to the circulation. 

What rate of seigniorage is recommended ? 

About 24 per cent ad valorem. In England there is 
apparently no seigniorage, but this appearance is deceptive. 
The mint will receive no deposits of bullion under £10,000. 
This drives all depositors to the Bank. The latter sends 
the depositor to its assayers and refiners, who as a matter of 
fact levy a very stiff but variable seigniorage on deposits of 
bullion, to which the Bank addsfof 1 per cent. The seignior- 
age at the British mints in India used to be 3 per cent on 
gold and 4 per cent on silver, then 2 per cent on each, plus 
refining charge, then lowered to I per cent on gold, and in 
1893 abolished. But England needs no seigniorage in order 
to retain its gold coins, and British India has no gold coins in 
circulation; whilst our monetary system is based upon them, 
and we need to retain them in our circulation or else in our 
public depositaries. 

What is the actual cost of mintage? 

That is impossible to estimate unless the entire expense 
of erecting and maintaining the mints, together with the 
losses which occur in refining, recoining, etc., are shown com- 
prehensively. Roughly speaking, the actual cost of manufac- 
turing coins out of bullion and maintaining their weight in this 
country is considerably in excess of 2} per cent. At present 
the whole of this expense is sustained by the government with- 
out compensation, and is in fact a free present conferred upon 
foreigners. It ought to be stopped at once. Under existing 
laws, coins are merely bullion certificated and guaranteed by 
government. The certificate and guarantee is valuable; it 
costs the government millions of dollars annually; it ought to 
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be paid for by those who seek and enjoy it. Our effigies of 
Liberty and our pious motto, ‘‘ In God We Trust,” are every 
day melted down in the monarchical mints of Europe, and re- 
placed by the insignia of royalty and hereditary power. This 
is indeed a sentimental objection, but Liberty itself is a senti- 
ment, and without it what would distinguish us from the down- 
troden peoples of other climes? The economical objection to 
gratuitous coinage is that it prevents us from enjoying the use 
of the gold which we win from Nature; it stands in the way, 
it is an insuperable obstacle to sound money. It drives gold 
coins out of the country, and leaves us a prey to inconvertible 
issues and periodical panics. 

Has the matter attracted the attention of Congress? 

Yes; John Sherman of Ohio and others have on various 
occasions advocated a seigniorage on our gold coins, but their 
views have always been overborne by the California gold 
miners, a circumstance alluded to in Sherman’s speech to the 
Senate of January, 1871. This influence ought no longer to 
prevail against a measure designed to preserve our gold coins 
from exportation and the melting pot. 

Is there no fear that a seigniorage or mint charge will 
send all our gold to foreign mints? 

My answer is that it all goes there now; so that nothing 
would be lost by imposing a seigniorage. Whenever the bal- 
ance of trade brings it back, as it does at intervals, it will be 
recoined here under the seigniorage, and after that there will 
be far less tendency toward its being again exported or melted 
down. The tendency to remain in this country in the form of 
American coins will greatly strengthen our Treasury and banks 
and remove from the issues of the latter that danger to which 
they are now always exposed, the danger of gold withdrawals 
for export, whenever exchange is against us. We must pro- 
tect our gold currency by discouraging exportation and melt- 
ing; and the only way to do this is to impose a seigniorage. 
This seigniorage will not be paid by our miners, who may, if 
they choose, send their gold abroad. It will be borne by the 
importers of gold, who will be left to the alternative of paying 
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the cost of its coinage, or else of keeping it in the form of bul- 
lion, which, unlike coin, can earn no interest. The privilege 
which they now enjoy is a menace to the stability of our cur- 
rency. They can melt or export at pleasure; they can compel 
the government to coin their bullion for nothing; they get the 
alloy and the manufacture for nothing; they can compel the 
government to make good the wear and tear of gold coins for 
nothing. For all this service and expense, for all these 
benefits and advantages, they pay nothing. The system, were 
it not dangerous, would be ludicrous. It is as though log 
cutters and timber merchants had the right to compel the gov- 
ernment to manufacture their raw material into tables and 
chairs and to provide an insatiable market for these products. 
It may suit the circumstances of a great commercial and mari- 
time state, like England, to pursue such a policy—though 
even in that country there are numerous and influential advo- 
cates of a seigniorage on gold coins—but it does not fit the 
circumstances of the United States of America, and the sooner 
we amend the coinage laws in this respect, the better it will be 
for us. There is a large and growing class of annuitants and 
stipendiaries who demand that their incomes shall be paid 
not in paper promises that may not be realized but in gold 
coins, or else in paper promises that shall always be good for 
gold coins. There is an enormous financial edifice whose build- 
ers demand gold coins for its assured basis. The savings bank 
depositors and those who expect to derive a benefit from life 
insurance all demand gold coin payments. It is the duty of 
government to make provision that such demands shall be sat- 
isfied. At present there is no such provision. Our gold coins 
are at the mercy of every bill-drawer and banking house in 
Europe, at the mercy of every lender of capital in Europe, at 
the mercy of every jeweler, gilder and dentist, all of whom 
are innocently tugging away at the basis of our monetary 
system. 

Said Mr. Davis, in the British House of Commons, ‘‘The 
exchange is governed by brokers; and, as it pleases them, the 
exchange must rise and fall.” If this was true of England, 
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which had many resources for righting the exchange, how 
much truer is it of the United States, which, instead of many 
resources to right the exchange, possesses only the wretched 





one of exporting its produce at losing prices? England has 
the power to levy export duties; we have not. England can 
raise the rate of interest; we cannot. England has the power 
to call in her loans; we have no loans to call in. England 
exports many manufactures of which she has a virtual 
monopoly; our chief exports consist of produce which must 
compete with like produce from numerous other countries. 
Her merchants and brokers have, therefore, a powerful control 
over the foreign exchanges; we have none. 

There was a time when these matters were of such slight 
importance that we could afford to let them alone. That time 
is past. Our very bulk and dimensions push us, however un- 
willingly, into the society of nations and compel us to make 
provision for the safety of our merchants, our capitalists, our 
annuitants, our banks, our stipendiaries and the producers of 
wealth. It is our duty, it is a sacred duty, to see that the 
Republic comes to no harm. We want peace, stability and 


value for value. These conditions are impossible so long as 





our gold coins, the basis of our monetary system, are exposed 
to exportation and the melting pot. A heavy seigniorage 
would prevent these catastrophies; a light seigniorage, say of 
2 1-2 per cent, will discourage them, and it is our bounden 
duty to impose it so soon as the matter can be brought to the 


favorable attention of Congress and the President. 


Common Sense on Trusts. 


Despite the widespread hostility to capital and capital- 
istic methods of industry so vigorously propagated by social- 
ists, populists and a certain class of degenerate journals, there 
are growing evidences that a common sense or true economic 
view of the matter is gradually coming to be recognized. 
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Political economists, who a few years ago were alarmists on 
the subject of trusts, are gradually coming to recognize the 
fact that trusts, which are simply large concentrations of 
capital, have come to stay; that they are a permanent and 
necessary feature of a high state of industrial development ; 
that to fix the limit of capitalistic concentration is to fix the 
limit of industrial economy and progress. This view is also 
gradually finding its way among the intelligent and progress- 
ive portions of the business public. Every new industry, or 
expansion of industries, soon reaches the point where the 
profitable use of small capital becomes obviously inefficient. 
Excellence and cheapness are all largely dependent upon large 
concentration of capital ard highly specialized productive 
organization. 

The opposition to large organization of capital is not new. 
It has found expression in every era of marked progress and 
new industrial integration. It found expression in the fiercest 
form of mob law against the first inventions of the factory sys- 
tem and has been renewed with each epoch of concentration 
and invention. The small individual owners raised the alarm 
against corporations, and corporations are now raising the 
alarm against larger organizations known as trusts. Every 
effort has been made by the superficial and helped by dema- 
gogical speakers and writers to fasten on the word ‘‘ trust” 
some obnoxious quality, like the Quaker who said of his 
neighbor's dog, ‘‘I will not kill thee, but I will do what is 
worse, I will give thee a bad name.” 

The effort to make the word ‘‘trusts”’ stand for 
economic dishonesty and social degeneracy has had consider- 
able success with the ignorant and unthinking. It has been 
used by all grades of social disintegrators to create class hatred 
and popular antagonism to progressive economic integration 
upon which all societary progress really depends. 

The most violent exhibition of this anti-capital and disin- 
tegrating spirit ever shown came to the front in the campaign 
just closed. In that campaign, all the disintegrating elements 


of society grouped themselves together in one party with a 
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leader largely ignorant of economics, very superficial and pro- 
nouncedly unscrupulous. It practically rested its claim to 
public confidence upon a frenzied appeal to the spirit of anti- 
trust superstition and class hatred. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of social disorganizers, 
daily experience brings forth the stubborn and unyielding fact 
that to new profits, with falling prices, rising wages and im- 
proved products, in short, with industrial progress and socie- 
tary improvement, increasing aggregations of capital are as 
indispensable as is sunshine to ripening corn or rain to grow- 
ing crops. Successful business is compelled to adjust itself to 
the infallible law of economic growth; and one business after 
another finds itself compelled to adopt the integrating or 
larger capitalistic forms. This is not a mere matter of choice, 
but of economic necessity, a part of the law of self-preserva- 
tion. The day of small doings has gone. In every industry 
where the product is in popular use, hand methods and small 
individual capitalists are incompatible with the supply of 
superior products, low prices and high wages. 

Every new era of prosperity must, of necessity, be 
marked by fresh aggregations and integrations of productive 
capital. The piano industry, for example, has had great and 
rapid growth in this country, but it has now reached the 
point where small and frictional competition prevents a real 
cheapening of pianos, and any marked improvement of the 
quality. The next step of real improvement in the piano 
industry will be the reorganization of that industry into 
larger concerns, so that much of what is now wasted in mere 
useless friction, booming, commissions, advertising and dead- 
head expenses, will, through more concentrated and economic 
organization, be given to the public in lower prices and better 
pianos. 

Another example of this irresistible tendency is the 
manufacture of bicycles. This industry has sprung into 
existence with extraordinary suddenness, but the demand is 
now large and permanent, and the country is perforated with 
small, and in many instances, inefficient concerns. The de- 
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mand for bicycles is now large enough to warrant a much 
lower price for the high grade wheels. The publichas become 
aware of this, and is constantly chafing under the high price 
demanded. The natural consequence is that an effort is being 
made to systematize and economize the bicycie industry in 
such a way that the business shall be permanent, investment 
safe, and economy introduced into the methods of supplying 
the public so that lower prices without lower profits may 
prevail. In this case, as in all others, the real remedy is 
found to be concentration of capital and integration of pro- 
ductive organization. Steps have already been taken to this 
end, and as promptly as sunshine produces shadow, the cry 
of ‘‘trust”’ and ‘‘monopoly ” has been raised against the enter- 
prise, and such journals as the New York Herald, New York 
World, and the organ of Bryanism, have begun to dispense 
their inflammatory dissertations on the bicycle trust. But it 
is encouraging to observe that with each such experiment, 
sound economic sense increases, and that new defenders of 
industrial progress arise. In other words, that every experi- 
ment increases the industrial education of the community. 
The necessity of concentrating the bicycle industry is making 
its contribution to popular knowledge on this subject. 

The Wheel, a journal devoted to this industry, under the 
caption, ‘‘ Trusts as Cycling Bugaboos,”’ recently discussed 
this subject in a vigorous and sound editorial which we con- 
sider worth reproducing in full, as showing how economic 
sense is gradually increasing despite the ignorant clamor 
against every form of real industrial progress: 

‘* When for the best of all concerned, the Cycle Board of 
Trade was organized, the Erudite Organization of Mare’s Nest 
Discoverers promptly raised their associated voices and cried 
‘* Trust."” When the tire-makers followed in the footsteps of 
the Board and united for their own, the users and the trade’s 
protection, the E. O. of M. N. D. again brayed forth 
‘*Trust.’’ A rumor, which may contain some truth in its 
composition, declares that the tube-makers are to follow the 
tire-makers, and again the Mare’s Nest Discoverers shout 
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‘« Trust,” hoping against hope to get right once out of three 
times attempting the prediction. 

‘‘For the benefit of these gentlemen, and’ those who 
hearken to their mistaken ideas, it may be well to make per- 
fectly plain the difference between the old-time trust and the 
modern trade combination, such as those above referred to. 

‘« It is due to aggregation of capital and concentration of 
interests that prices upon so many manufactured products in 
the cycle trade have been materially reduced. Competition, 
aided by increasing exactions of conditions, has practically 
compelled manufacturers in certain lines to combine their in- 
terests, so as to do business at a lowered expense, and all 
intelligent tradesmen know that combinations have done and 
will do more to bring values down to a lower basis than any 
other known factor in commerce. 

‘*Men who have capital extensively invested in the trade 
would be foolish if they did not protect their investments in 
every legitimate way. It is unfair to say that they become 
parties to an oppressive combination as members of a trust 
simply because they combine interests in order to keep in 
business. 

‘* There is too much of a disposition to condemn capitalists 
for all the existing troubles in the commercial world. If it is 
wrong for manufacturers and producers to enter into agree- 
ments to sell only at a profit, it is wrong for workingmen to 
agree to work for certain wages only. And on the same prin- 
ciple it is wrong for farmers to organize alliances, for business 
men to effect associations. 

‘¢ The prosperous man is generally a generous man. It is 
only when he sees his capital in jeopardy that he is inclined to 
exert harsh measures. Of course, there may be, and doubt- 
less are, grasping monopolies and heartless trusts, but it is 
unjust and foolish to call every business combination like those 
existing and those contemplated in the cycle trade by such 
names. And the sooner we realize these facts and cease harping 
upon them, the quicker we will make the best of the oppor- 
tunities and possibilities as they now obtain. 
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‘¢ There are only three ways of getting and keeping a 
monopoly of anything or any industry. The first way is to 
own all there is of it. The second way is by unjust laws o1 
criminal infringement of existing laws to secure unfair advan- 
tages over other people in the same industry or other owners 
of the same product. The third way is to produce a given 
article more cheaply than anybody else, so as to be able to 
undersell everybody. The first monopoly, namely, that of 
entire ownership of some important and necessary product of 
nature, does not and cannot exist in the cycle trade, and need 
not be considered for practical purposes. If there are any 
such attempted monopolies, they are either unsuccessful or 
too small to worry about. As regards the second kind of 
monopoly which depends upon unjust laws or upon the suc- 
cessful and wholesale violation of the common law, it may be 
said that there is no evidence that any such exists, in the 
cycle trade, at all events. Of the third kind of monopoly we 
have a number of instances in other lines of trade, and the 
real trouble is with regard to those instances. The Sugar 
Trust is a good example, and the Standard Oil Trust is an- 
other. Both are well known to the whole world, and have 
been invaluable to the platform orator and to space-filling 
members of the E. O. of M. N. D. when either needed an 
impassioned period designed to raise his audience to a pinna- 
cle of predatory enthusiasm. 

‘*It is admitted for purposes of argument that the 
‘Sugar Trust’ hasa practical monopoly of the sugar business, 
and the Standard Oil Trust a practical monoply of the oil busi- 
ness. Why? Because both these concerns have placed their 
product on the market at prices lower than those at which 
others can do so. The world, we suppose, has no fault to find 
with the simple fact that the price of sugar has been reduced 
from 10 cents in 1880 to below 5 cents. We may even sup- 
pose that the reduction in the price of oil from 10 3-4 cents in 
1878 to 5 1-4 cents is also not of itself displeasing to the peo- 
ple whose light and fuel come from petroleum and its prod- 
ucts. What it primarily objects to is the fact that the Sugar 
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company is extremely prosperous and the Standard Oil Trust 
immensely so, coupled with the fact that both of them, by the 
efficiency and economy of their operations, can undersell all 
competitors and still make a handsome profit. 

‘‘ Tf this is not what is the matter, perhaps some one of 
the.Mare’s Nest Discoverers will be good enough to tell us 
just what the matter is. In both cases the practical monop- 
oly has been attained by the use of large capital in the hands 
of men with brains. Brains first and capital afterward. In 
neither case, however, is the monoply complete, and in both 
competition has to be met.”’ 


The Greenback Controversy. 

IT is encouraging to note that the subject of currency re- 
form is already beginning to occupy public attention. As 
must necessarily be the case in any adequate reform of our 
currency system, the question of retiring the greenbacks is the 
first point to be considered. It would be a misfortune to per- 
mit considerations of party politics to enter the discussion of 
a question so important to the welfare of the nation. If there 
is anything which should be above and beyond the limits of 
parties, it is surely the money question. Banking and cur- 
rency institutions are so inseparably a part of the civilization 
of the country, that nothing but the highest consideration of 
fiscal science should be permitted to enter the discussion. 
Since no class can be benefited by a poor banking and cur- 
rency system, and none be injured by a good one, it would 
seem impossible to find a motive for promoting any but the 
best methods of banking and currency. Yet, there is danger 
of a party spirit getting into the controversy, and at no point 
is it so likely to show itself as in the discussion overthe green- 
backs. 

Mr. Cleveland's administration has been in nearly all 
respects a failure. His revenue policy had the misfortune to 
produce the opposite effect of what was predicted for it. 


Instead of stimulating business prosperity and increasing the 
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revenues, it disrupted industry and crippled the revenues so 
that his whole administration has been characterized by 
financial panic, business depression, Treasury deficit and in- 
crease in the national debt. The friends of the administra- 
tion, including Mr. Cleveland himself, and his Secretary of 
the Treasury, have labored ingeniously to ascribe the neces- 
sity of bond issues and the perpetual embarrassment of the 
Treasury, wholly to the existence of the greenbacks. 

On the other hand, those who were opposed to the Cleve- 
land policy resent this interpretation of the case, and not a 
few of them go to the extreme of defending the greenbacks 
from any responsibility whatever in the fiscal difficulty, and 
insist that they are ideal money and should be maintained as 
a permanent part of our currency system. They charge the 
whole trouble to the revenue deficit caused by the Wilson 
bill. 

In his speech in the Senate last session, Mr. Sherman 
charged the entire Treasury embarrassment to deficiency of 
revenues, and defended the greenbacks as ‘‘ the best money 
the world ever saw.”* This defense finds some incentive in 
the fact that the greenbacks came into existence under the 
Republican party, which may also give encouragement to the 
friends of the administration in unjustly charging the green- 
backs with the evils which the Cleveland revenue policy has 
created. 

The New York Suz, though a Democratic journal, is as 
impatient with the efforts to make the greenbacks the scape- 
goat for the revenue blunders of the administration, as is 
the most rabid of Republicans; and it shows signs of being in 
danger of going to the same extreme as John Sherman and 
the New York 77rzbune in the defense of the greenbacks. 
Now all this is a mistake. Mr. Cleveland is unquestionably a 
failure, and has been the means of inflicting more loss and 
suffering upon the United States than was ever before allotted 
to a nation in time of peace. But since this is now generally 


*Sherman and Cleveland on Finance, p. 117, GUNTON’S MAGAZINE for 
February, 1896. 
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understood, and Mr. Cleveland’s permanent departure from 
public life on the 4th of March is already provided for, his 
irritating personality should not be permitted to prevent a fair 
consideration of this important public question. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Cleveland, Secretary Carlisle and their followers, 
who endeavor to create the impression that all the Treasury 
embarassments and consequent bond issues are chargeable to 
the existence of the greenbacks, are wrong, and those who 
insist that the Treasury disturbances are exclusively due to 
deficits in revenue are equally wrong. Such is not the case. 
The truth is that both the greenbacks and the deficiency in 
revenues have been factors in producing our Treasury disturb- 
ances; and no reform can be adequate which does not remove 
them both. 

In a recent editorial on this subject, the New York Journal 
of Commerce says: 

‘*It is not mere abundance of money in the Treasury 
that protects the notes, but a sufficiency of gold money as 
distinguished from paper currency; and, as the situation now 
stands, the Treasury has no means whatever, except that of 
contracting gold loans, for replenishing its stock of gold. 
Its income is exclusively in paper, and no increase of paper 
revenue can adda dollar to its stock of gold. During the 
three fiscal years, 1891-2-3, there was no deficiency of 
revenue, and yet within that period, the net gold, or reserve 
in the Treasury, fell from $190,232,000 to $94,747,000, or 
over $95,000,000; showing incontestably that the Treasury 
may lose its gold at a most dangerous rate when its income 
is more than offsetting its expenditures. It is nothing to the 
purpose to say that the government has found it necessary 
to use the proceeds of its recent loans for covering its deficits ; 
for it neither needed nor used gold for that purpose, but paid 
out legal tenders which it had received in exchange for its 
gold—a process of gold depletion in which has centered all 
the troubles of the Treasury, and which mere amplitude of 
revenue could do nothing whatever to prevent under the now 


existing exposure of the Treasury. 
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The real and almost only cause of the Treasury's trouble 
has arisen from the fact that, having suspended the settlement 
in goid of its debtor balances at the New York Clearing 
House, the banks deemed it necessary that, not they, but the 
Treasury should supply the gold required from time to time 
for export.” 

Now, this is a sample of the reasoning just referred to. 
The criticism upon this statement of the /ournal of Commerce 
is not that it misstates, but that it only partially states the 
case; that it emphasizes the evils of the greenbacks and ignores 
that of revenue deficit. It brings out two important facts, 
however, that the friends of the greenbacks never feel called 
upon to refer to, namely, that during 1891-2—3 when the 
revenue was ample, the gold reserve in the Treasury fell over 
$95,000,000, conclusively proving that with our present fiscal 
machinery, the Treasury may lose its gold even witha redund- 
ant revenue. This, of course, is due to the fact that nobody 
is compelled to furnish gold but the government. Having no 
necessary gold revenue, it can be compelled to borrow gold 
whenever the banks see fit to present greenbacks for redemp- 
tion. By this process, the very gold which has been drawn 
from the Treasury by the greenbacks may have to be borrowed 
back again for exportation in payment of private debts, even 
though there were ample revenues in the Treasury. 

The very possibility of such a condition should convince 
anybody, regardless of party considerations, that a compre- 
hensive reform is indispensable. 

As an example of the presentation of the subject from the 
anti-administration side, we take the following from an editorial 
in the New York Sum of November 16: 

‘*Mr. Cleveland has given the country to understand, and, 
to our:still remaining mystification, Mr. Carlisle has stood as 
his sponsor, that over a quarter of a million of bonds were 
issued by him for the purpose of maintaining the gold stand- 
ard, and that the strain put upon the country’s ability to re- 
deem its notes in gold was due to the system of greenbacks, 
or, as he calls it, to the endless chain. As a minor feature of 
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the administration’s misrepresentation in regard to the green- 
backs, the President, animated, we must suppose, by a de- 
sire to avoid confessing the financial failure of the new 
Democratic tariff, cited millions of greenbacks for which gold 
had been demanded at the Treasury during a certain period, 
without mentioning the millions of gold for which, during the 
same period, the Treasury had been asked to exchange notes. 
But the main statement, that these bonds were sold to main- 
tain the gold standard, is not true. More than half of them 
have been used to supply the deficiency in the Federal gov- 
ernment.” 

In the same issue (over his nom-de-plume, Matthew 
Marshall), the financial editor of the Suz, in an article depre- 
cating all efforts to retire the greenbacks as ‘‘ mischiefmaking,”’ 
says: 

‘*As to the charge that the issue of circulating notes 
by the government involves a perpetual sale of bonds and an 
indefinite future increase of the national interest-bearing debt, 
only one word fitly characterizes it, and that is that it is a lie. 
The lie was first invented by President Cleveland, but it has 
been taken up and repeated by his subordinates and his par- 
tisans until too many simple-minded citizens accept it as the 
truth. It was, also, not the least effective of the weapons 
used by the silverites in the recent Presidential campaign, and 
its power for mischief was derived entirely from the respect- 
ability of its origin. The fact is, that the bonds sold by the 
present administration, ostensibly to procure gold with which 
to redeem the legal tender notes, were really sold to provide 
money for government expenses which its revenues failed to 
yield.” 

This is true as far as it goes. But it is very misleading, 
because it presents only a part of the truth, and all that on one 
side. It emphasizes the revenue deficit, but wholly ignores 
the menacing influence of the greenbacks in the situation. It 
is unquestionably true that part of the money raised by the 
bonds was used to pay running expenses of the government, 
and it is nothing short of dishonesty for the friends of the 
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administration to pretend otherwise. But it is not true that 
all the money so raised by the bond issues was used for this 
purpose; and it is not a fair statement of the case to pretend 
that it was. 

There has been realized from the sale of bonds $293,- 
454,286, about $184,000,000 of which has been used for cur- 
rent expenses. Deducting from this, $15,000,000, paid for 
the redemption of national bank notes, leaves about in round 
numbers $160,000,000 of the borrowed gold that was used 
for paying the government expenses, and not for maintaining 
the gold reserve. In other words, speaking roundly, nearly 
sixty per cent of the proceeds of the bond issues was used for 
paying the expenses, and only a little over forty for maintain- 
ing the gold reserve; but this shows quite conclusively that a 
bond issue might have been necessary, even with no deficit in 
the revenues, because the gold may be drawn out of the 
Treasury regardless of the amount of the revenue, since the 
revenue is not necessarily gold. 

A fair statement of the facts shows that the revenue 
deficit, due to the Wilson bill and the greenbacks, mutually 
contributed to the Treasury embarrassment; and that the 
remedy cannot be found in removing either one of these 
causes. We may have ample revenue and still have a con- 
stant panicky condition of the Treasury by using the green- 
backs to deplete the gold reserve; and, of course, the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks and abolition of the gold reserve, 
could not remedy evils of a deficient revenue. 

It is quite clear that both the deficit and the greenbacks 
must be eliminated if we are to have a solvent and stable 
fiscal system. So long as the government has no gold 
revenues, and is compelled to furnish all the gold required 
for adjusting balances and exportation, and the greenbacks 
can be used to take away its gold, there can be no guarantee 
that the government may not be compelled to keep on borrow- 
ing indefinitely. 

This has been rendered the more manifest by the almost 
scandalous fact that in borrowing the gold the government 
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frequently only gets back that which was taken from the 
Treasury a few days before in exchange for greenbacks. The 
first thing necessary regarding the greenback controversy is 
honesty and fairness of presentation. The subject is too 
important for mere partisan cavilling. Let statesmanship, 
and not politics, control the discussion of the question of 
revenue and finance, and a rational disposal of the greenbacks 
may be confidently expected. 





Evidence of Business Revival. 


One of the most striking lessons in industrial history is 
afforded by the marked_contrast in their effect upon business 
of the two national elections of 1892 and 1896. These ex- 
periences conclusively show that whatever may be the political 
theory promulgated in support of a change of public policy, 
the industrial sense and experience of the community quickly 
gauges and anticipates the economic results. 

Despite the numerous claims that a radical reduction of 
the tariff would bring prosperity, within a week after the elec- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland and a Congress bent upon that mission, 
orders were being canceled, mills were closing down, and all 
the forces for creating a financial panic and protracted indus- 
trial depression were fully under way, and the depressing stag- 
nation of business has lasted during the whole of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s administration. 

The election of 1896 was pronouncedly for an opposite 
policy, namely, stimulation of the conditions of domestic in- 
dustry; and immediately, the very next day, a reverse influ- 
ence upon commercial confidence and business enterprise 
was seen. Orders began pouring in, mills resumed operation 
and new enterprises were set on foot. 

As we have said, the proclaimed policy of the Democracy 
in 1892 was distinctly anti-capitalistic and hostile to the main- 
tenance and development of American domestic industries, 
and, accordingly, capital immediately withdrew itself for safety 
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as soon as the advocates of the new policy were known to 
have been elected. 

In 1896, the Republican party was avowedly friendly to 
domestic enterprise, and stood for a distinctive policy of pro- 
tection to domestic capital in competitive industries. Hence, 
immediately upon the news of Mr. McKinley’s election, all the 
evidence of business confidence returned; money began to 
flow into the banks, and capital sought investment in every 
direction. 

This business revival has been so remarkable that we 
have collected some of the specific instances of it; the total 
number of cases noted, up to November 2 Ist, being over one 
thousand. This, of course, may not be half the actual 
number, but we give below a summary of the more im- 
portant cases in the different states which, of themselves, make 
an extraordinary record and should be an object lesson in in- 
dustrial legislation.* 

cunsylvania.—As might be expected, Pennsylvania heads 
the list, with nearly 200 specific reports from all parts of the 
state. Some of the more important of these are as follows: 

Additional plant has been ordered for the Atlas Cement 
Works at Northampton, to cost $500,000; cotton mill at Mill- 
ville, employing several hundred hands, resumes operations; 
additional work ordered in shops on Lehigh Valley Railroad; 
200 additional men hired at J. Painter & Son’s iron works, 
Pittsburgh. The Oliver Iron & Steel Works, and Clinton 
Furnace Company, Pittsburgh, employing 600 and 300 men 
respectively, resume on full time, and the Star Tin Plate 
Works start two additional mills, employing 100 skilled 
workmen. Other resumptions and extensions at Pittsburgh 
have been or will be made by Zug & Co., Jones & Laughlin, 
Howe, Brown & Company, 800 men; Hainsworth Steel Com- 
pany, Monongahela Tinplate Company, Black Diamond Steel 
Works, Shoenberger Steel Company, Bryce, Higbee & Com- 
pany, flint-glass makers; Westinghouse Electric Company, 

” Later reports show that some of the shut-downs mentioned in this list had 


been of only a few weeks’ duration, but might, and probably would have been 
) ‘ ght P y 
protracted, or even permanent, in case of Bryan’s election. 
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(200 men), goes on full instead of part time; National Tube 
Works, Consolidated Steel & Wire Company’s Rankin Works, 
goo men; Garland Chain Works, 250 employés; H. J. Heinz 
Company, and many others. 

At Harrisburg, the Chesapeake Nail Works resumed with 
300 men; also the Central Iron Works, Harrisburg Shoe 
Factory, and Jackson Barrow Works, the latter changing 
from part to full time; and the Lalance-Grosjean Company 
opened an extra tin mill, and are arranging to construct addi- 
tional plant. At Duquesne, two new blast furnaces of the 
Carnegie Steel Company will be completed and enlarged; at 
New Castle, the Washington Elliott Steel Works, and the 
immense rolling-mill department of the New Castle Seamless 
Tube Works, resume operations; at Wilkes-Barre, the Wyom- 
ing Valley Lace Mills start up; at Pottstown, the Glasgow 
Iron Company and Pottstown Iron Works resume; at Erie, 
iron works, piano factories, etc., begin work; at Williamsport, 
the Rowley & Hermance Machine Company, and the Lycom- 
ing Pants Factory, start up on full time, and the Emery 
i.umber Company increases wages ten per cent. 

At Waynesboro, the Geiser Manufacturing Company re- 
sumes with 500 men, and the Frick Ice Machine Company, 
600 men, is working overtime. At Scranton, several factories 


start up, employing a large number of men. The Carnegie 


Works at Homestead, employing 3,500 men, are now running 
on fuli instead of reduced time, and the Consolidated Steel 
and Wire Company at Braddock has started up in full, em- 
ploying 800 men. In the Shenango and Mahoning Valleys, 
about thirty large blast furnaces, which had been idle for 
some time, have now been fired up for steady operation. It 
is reported also that the immense Cambria Works at Johns- 
town are to resume in full. 

The large number of Pennsylvania reports which cannot 
be enumerated here, are of practically equal importance with 
those above given. 

Ohio.—Ohio comes next, with between 160 and 170 
cases. Among the resumptions after shut-downs, are the 
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Britton Rolling Mill (tinplate) and Aetna Machinery Com- 
pany at Cleveland; the Lima Paper Mills, 350 men; the 
Marietta Chair Factory, 700 hands; carriage and printing 
works and railroad shops at Cincinnati; iron furnaces at Iron- 
ton; Cleveland Veneered Door Factory; Barney & Smith Car 
Works at Dayton, employing 2,000 men; iron furnaces at 
Hubbard and Lowellville; the Thomas Furnace at Niles; 
Cooney Carriage Works at Toledo, 160 men, and Gendron 
Wheel Company at the same place, 500 men; Calcined Glass 
Works at Fostoria, employing several hundred hands; Corru- 
gating Works, Orr Linseed Mill and other concerns at Piqua, 
employing large numbers of men; Turnbull Wagon Works at 
Defiance, 200 men, also woolen mills, furniture factory, bicycle 
works and plow works at the same place; iron works at 
Youngstown and Portsmouth, and so on. Additional men 
have been hired and works extended by important concerns all 
over the state, such as the United Salt Company, American 
Wire Nail Company, Hoffman Bicycle Company, Muhlhauser 
Woolen Mill, Otis Steel Works, Gobeille Pattern Co., Avery 
Stamping Company, Walker Manufacturing Company, Acme 
Machinery Company, and many others, at Cleveland; the 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, Hall Safe & Lock 
Company, and Laidlaw, Dunn & Gordon, pump manufacturers 
at Cincinnati; the Snell Bicycle Works, Milburn Wagon 
Works, Maumee Rolling Company, and Lozier Wagon 
Works, at Toledo; numerous concerns at Findlay; the Steel 
Tube Works, and Cycle Works at Shelby; the Werner Com- 
pany, 1,000 men, and McNeil Boiler Works at Akron; and 
the Taylor, Vaughan & Taylor Company at Cuyahoga Falls. 
Renewed activity is also reported in the Ohio coal and oil 
fields, and many new railroad cars are being built to accommo- 
date increased business. 

New York.—About ninety specific cases have been re- 
ported so farin New York State. On the second day after 
election, Major McKinley, at Canton, touched an electric but- 
ton which set in operation the Niagara Iron Foundry at Iron- 
ton, near Tonawanda. Three hundred additional men were 
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taken on, and the event was made the occasion for a general 
celebration. Some of the more important resumptions of 
business are the following: Buffalo, nut and bolt works of 
Plum, Burdict & Barnard, 300 men; Amsterdam, several 
knitting mills, employing in all about 1,000 men, and the 
Shuler Steel Spring Works; Gouverneur, the St. Lawrence 
Marble Co., 100 men; New York, E. S. Higgins & Co., 
carpet factory, employing about 1,600 hands; Lyons, the 
New Haven Silver Plate factory; Elmira, R. W. Payne & 
Son's engine works; Palmyra, the Globe Press Works and 
Jones’ Press Works; Syracuse, E. C. Stearns & Co., bicycle 
works, 1,200 men, at increased wages; Waterloo, woolen and 
piano factories; Poughkeepsie, Adriance, Platt & Co., 
mower and reaper works; Middletown, tanning mill and file 
works; St. Johnsville, Roth & Englehardt, piano factory, 
200 men. 

Many other concerns are increasing their force and mak- 
ing improvements and additions to their plant. Among these 
might be mentioned the Howard Iron Works of Buffalo, 250 
men; the Solvay Process Company, Whitman-Barnes Company, 
Sanderson Steel Works, Barnes Cycle Company, and Syracuse 
Cycle Company of Syracuse; the West Shore Railroad shops 
at Frankfort; cotton mills at Utica and Oneida; numerous 
manufacturing concerns at Binghamton; the Jacob Fisher 
Pottery at Lyons; carpet mills at Newburgh; mills and fac- 
tories in twenty towns of Saratoga county ;. several foundries 
at Albany; the West Albany railroad shops; the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady, and others. Several 
entirely new enterprises have been projected at different points. 

Michigan.—About eighty reports have been received 
from Michigan, fully half of which relate to increased busi- 
ness, resumptions, etc., in Detroit city. 

Some of the more important concerns which are resum- 
ing business after shut-downs, are the Dowagiac Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Dowagiac, 150men; the Alaska Refrigerator 
Company at Muskegon, 300 to 450 hands; wagon works at 
Lansing; numerous wagon and wheel works at Kalamazoo; 
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the Phoenix Furniture Company, 500 men; Widdycomb Com- 
pany, 600 men, and Michigan Peninsular Car Works, 400 
men, at Detroit; also a large number of copper and iron 
mines in the northern part of the state, which it is expected 
will re-employ about 10,000 men. 

Many other factories are extending operations and in- 
creasing their force or working time. Reports of this nature 
have come from Detroit, Escanaba, Lansing, Saginaw, Kala- 
mazoo, Houghton, Bessemer, Ann Arbor and other points. 

Indiana.—Indiana has reported about eighty cases. The 
Illinois Steel Company’s plant at Hammond is to resume 
shortly, giving work to some 1,500 men; at Anderson, the 
Arcade File Company, Anderson Iron and Bolt Company, 
American Wire Nail Company, and plate and window glass 
works, all resumes work; at Muncie, the Indiana Iron Com- 
pany resume on full time, with 800 hands, and several other 
concerns increase their force; a new glass factory is to be 
built at Muncie, employing 500 men. At Indianapolis, the 
Indiana Bicycle Company resumes with 700 men; carpet mills 
and hosiery mills at Lafayette also resume operations; twenty 
concerns at Evansville, aggregating 3,000 employés, com- 
mence full time work. In the oil fields, many new wells are 
being put down. At Terre Haute the rolling mills take on 
400 extra men; at Chesterton, the Porter brick yards resume 
operations with 1,500 men, after six months idleness. 

At Elwood, the Pittsburg Plate Glass factory starts up 
with 500 men, and a large number of other concerns increase 
operations. At Connorsville, the large furniture factories, 
carriage works, machine shops, etc., are all to resume work, 
Other instances of equal importance are reported from all 
over the State. The Indiana revivals, it will be seen, are each, 
on a large scale, and the showing is a remarkable one. 

Connecticut.—Next to Indiana is Connecticut, with about 
seventy-five specificcases. Every part of this little state seems 
to have been touched by the renewal of prosperity. The Sar- 
gent Hardware Manufactory at New Haven, employing 2,500 
hands, resumed on full time immediately after election; the 
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Shetucket Woolen Mills at Norwich recommenced operations 
with 700 hands, after several months’ idleness. The Malleable 
Iron Works at Bridgeport increased its force from 500 to 1,000 
men; Cheney Bros.’ silk mills at South Manchester, employ- 
ing 2,500 persons, began running on full time; the Hartford 
Carpet Company at Thompsonville took on 100 extra hands; 
the Falls Company cotton mills at Norwich are to resume with 
600 hands; the Central and Riverside Woolen mills at Staf- 
ford Springs resume on full time, and the Aetna Silk (om- 
pany at Norfolk recommenced operations with a full force, 
after several months shut-down. 

Other important extensions, increases of force, etc., are 
reported from Mt. Carmel, Wallingford, Waterbury, Meriden, 
New Haven, Derby, Bristol, Middletown, Danbury, Bridge- 
port, New London, Winsted, and many other localities. 

New /Jersey.—New Jersey contributes between fifty and 
sixty resumptions and extensions of industrial enterprises. 
Some of the more important are the Rothschild Shirt Factory 
at Trenton, increased from 100 to 400 men; the American 
Lamp and Brass Company, also at Trenton; the Argo Mills 
(yarns) and Gloucester Cotton Mills, at Gloucester City; Os- 
good Shoe Factory, Hammonton Hose & Knitting Company, 
and Bernshouse Planing and Saw Mills, at Hammonton; 
glassworks at Bridgeton: bicycle works of the Warwick- 
Stockton Company, at Newark, and many others. 

[ilinois.—Forty cases are reported from Illinois, nearly 
all relating to large establishments. A _ half dozen of the 
more important resumptions after shut-downs are the Joliet 
plant of the Illinois Steel Company, employing 2,800 men; 
the Parlin & Orendorff Implement Works, at Canton; the 
Rockford Manufacturing Company, at Rockford; the Moline 
Plow Company, at Moline; Sattley Plow Works at Spring- 
field; American Glucose Company, and Peoria Grape Sugar 
Company, at Peoria; the Western Tube Company at Kewanee, 
3,000 men. 

Large concerns, such as the Pullman Palace Car Company, 
and the Wabash Railroad shops at Decatur, have taken on 
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extra men. At Chicago a contract for enlarging ‘‘ The Fair” 
building has been closed; this will employ from 3,000 to 
4,000 men. One estimate from Chicago put the amount of 
capital which will now go into active use in Illinois at not 
less than $100,000,000. 

Kentucky.—About forty instances of the business re- 
vival in Kentucky have been received thus far. Only a few 
of the most important can be mentioned. At Louisville, the 
Bridgeford Stove Works, 200 men: Louisville Woolen Mills, 
300 employés; Beargrass Woolen Mills, 200 employés, all re- 
sume work, and many other establishments increase their 
force. The Norton Nail Works and Ashland Steel Company, 
at Ashland, and the Blue Grass Tobacco Company at Lexing- 
ton, all recommence operations. The Louisville Chair Fac- 
tory, 125 men, has increased wages 10 per cent, and will 
enlarge its force. 

Massachusetts.—The total number of instances for Massa- 
chusetts, so far, is twenty-six. Among these are the Ipswich 
Woolen Mills, 150 employés; Spaulding & Pepper bicycle tire 
works, Chicopee Falls; Chelmsford Iron Foundry, near Lowell ; 
Winslow Skate Factory at Worcester: Hayward’s Woolen Mill 
at East Douglass; Assabet Woolen Mills at Maynard, 1,500 
hands; Briggs Carriage & Cab Company, at Amesbury; Hay- 
den Cotton Mills, at Chiltonville; American Watch Factory, 
at Waltham; rubber works at Watertown, etc. Some of 
these cases are resumptions after shut-downs, others are in- 
creases in force or working time, and all affect large numbers 
of working people. 

West Virginta.—This state has experienced a decided 
boom. About twenty-five cases are reported, among them 
the Ensign Car Works at Huntingdon, resumption after shut- 
down; the Kanawha Woolen Mills, at Charlestown; coal 
mines at Dingess; iron furnace at Steubenville, etc. Bentley 
& Gerwig, large furniture makers at Parkersburg, have raised 
wages, and several large iron, steel and glass works at different 
points have commenced full time operations. 

Missouri.—Over twenty reports have been received from 
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different points in Missouri, notably St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Sedalia, etc. About 4,000 men are said to have 
found employment in mills re-opened in St. Louis alone. 
Railroad shops are running full time, and several iron and 
glass works have resumed at various localities. The strike for 
higher wages at the Tudor Iron Works, St. Louis, which has 
lasted two years, has been won by the men, and 800 employés 
are back at work. 

Alabama.—Prosperity is not confined to the North and 
East. Seventeen reports have come from Alabama, all of an 
important nature. It is estimated that 300 men have obtained 
work at Birmingham by the re-opening of factories and mills 
since the election. Several new enterprises are being pro- 
jected. 

Wsconsin.—Wisconsin also reports seventeen instances. 
Among these are the Milwaukee Harvester Company, 300 
extra men; the Bay mills at Tomahawk resume with 200 
men; woolen mills at Baraboo resume with 100 men after a 
year’s idleness, and so on. Several resumptions are reported 
from Racine, such as the Case Plough Works, Case Thresh- 
ing Machine plant, and Racine Woolen mills. 

Space does not permit further enumeration of details. 
We give, however, asummary of the number of reports re- 
ceived from the other states, nearly all of which cover import- 
ant establishments, or new enterprises to be actively pushed 
from now on. 

Eleven reports have been received from California, 10 
from Tennessee, 9 each from Colorado and Iowa, 8 each from 
Delaware and Maryland, 7 from Virginia, 5 from Rhode 
Island, 4 each from Minnesota, New Hampshire, Nebraska 
and Washington; 3 each from Georgia, Maine and South 
Dakota; 2 each from Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, and I 
each from Arizona, Kansas, North Carolina and Nevada. 

Thus it is apparent that while the revival of industrial en- 
terprise has, of course, been most pronounced in the large 
manufacturing states of the East and Central West, its good 
effects are already being felt throughout the entire Union, even 
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in those sections which did their best to prevent this revival 
by supporting Mr. Bryan in his attack on the fundamental 


forces of economic progress. 


Claims of Cuba for Self-Government. 
RAIMUNDO CABRERA 


(Author of ‘‘ Cuba and the Cubans.”) 


THAT the Cubans are capable of governing themselves 
is beyond dispute, under whatever aspect the question be con- 
sidered, whether the intellectual and moral, the social, or the 
economic and political. 

Notwithstanding the obstacles to the development of their 
culture, placed, throughout the whole of Spain’s protracted 
dominion, by an administration imbued with the same spirit of 
plunder that characterized the conquest of the New World, 
the natives of the island have managed to redeem themselves 
from the effects of this oppression, thanks to their superior 
intelligence and the advantageous geographical position of their 
territory which brings them into daily and constant contact 
with peoples of the highest civilization, and especially with 
the United States, whose progressive spirit they have caught. 

What Spain has not given to the Cubans in the matter of 
education, the Cubans have procured for themselves either at 
home or abroad. It is a well-known fact that up to nigh the 
second half of the present century, wealthy Cuban families 
were obliged to send their children to foreign parts to be 
educated, owing to the lack of adequate educational institu- 
tions in their own country; and it is equally well known that 
in the budgets of the colony no appropriation had been 
assigned by Spain for the maintenance of public schools until 
1827—only sixty-nine years ago—when the association called 
Soctedad de Amigos del Pais, composed of public-spirited 
Cubans, prevailed upon the home government, after many 
unsuccessful attempts, to allow $8,000 annually for that 
object. Three years before, the same association had wrested 
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from the unwilling Municipality of Havana, by way of a loan, 
the paltry sum of $100 monthly for the same purpose—a con- 
cession which was witHdrawn by royal decree in 1824. But 
this is not at all surprising when it is remembered that, albeit 
Cuba was discovered in 1492 and settled by Spain, there was 
not a single school in the island during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The first institution of the sort owed 
its existence to the liberality of a private gentleman, who 
founded and endowed it, and commended its direction to the 
Bethlemite fathers in 1712. This and six schools, also private, 
attended by 552 pupils, constituted all that there was for the 
education of the Cuban people in 1793—at the end of the last 
century, and when the population of the island exceeded half a 
million inhabitants. 

Whoever follows, step by step, all the efforts displayed by 
Cubans to ensure their intellectual improvement, will be forced 
to admit that they are fully qualified to govern themselves. 

King Philip II. issued an ordinance forbidding the chil- 
dren of Spanish-Americans to be educated in foreign countries ; 
King Charles IV. ordered that all the young Cubans who 
were receiving their education in the United States should 
return to the island; His Royal Majesty Ferdinand VII. 
confirmed this prohibition in 1828, and a Bishop of Havana— 
yclept Tres Palacios—declared at that time that there was no 
need of establishing more schools in the city of Havana, in 
opposition to the praiseworthy efforts of the ‘‘Association of 
Friends of the Country.” 

But there are laws that from their very absurdity cannot 
be enforced. The Cubans educated in the United States, and 
the hundreds who returned home from their travels, brought 
with them to the country a large fund of knowledge and ideas 
which they set about to disseminate among their fellow-coun- 
trymen, and no power on earth could thwart their beneficent 
contact and influence. 

They created associations devoted to Science, Literature 
and Art; endowed chairs of Philosophy, Political Economy, 


and Law; increased the number of free schools for the benefit 
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of the masses. Asa result of these efforts, the Association of 
Friends of the Country had the satisfaction of reporting in 
1836 that 9,082 children of both sexes were already being 
taught in the primary schools supported by private individuals. 
Cuba had then a population of 332,352 whites and 400,000 
blacks; a total of 700,000 inhabitants toward whose education 
Spain did not contribute one penny, although she took out of the 
island for national purposes $2,500,000. Cuban philanthropy 
could only afford to educate 1 1-4 per cent. of the population. 

Not until 1841 did Spain recognize her duty to institute 
public schools for the poor, but this duty was left to the 
municipalities, and even then their number did not increasein 
proportion to the remarkable growth of the population, and 
twenty years later the Cubans were in still worse condition in 
this respect, for the proportion of attendance at the public 
schools, and the number of these, were less than at the time of 
the adoption of the new system. 

As forthe higher institutions of learning, Spain has estab- 
lished them in Cuba as a lucrative business, the enormous fees 
exacted for enrollment and examination constituting for her a 
not insignificant source of revenue. 

The creation in 1857 of a system of town councils, though 
restricted, afforded a wider range to popular initiative, and 
thenceforth the Cubans themselves were in a position to im- 
prove these conditions, an improvement which was further 
extended after 1878, when, by virtue of the Zanjon Comprom- 
ise, town councils began to multiply throughout the island. 
Yet private institutions for the education of the people in 
Cuba have always outnumbered the official establishments, 
In this manner Cuban philanthropy and patriotism have made 
up for the criminal shortcomings of the government. 

In 1895, when the present war broke out, there were in 
the island gto official public schools, with an attendance of 
36,747 pupils, while the primary and secondary schools sup- 
ported by private means and associations were double that 
number and with twice as many pupils. 

The proportion of white Cubans who can read and write 
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is 36 per cent. of the 1,102,689, forming their whole number, 
and that of the colored population which reaches 489,187, is 
12.28 per cent. In Spain not much more than 50 per cent. 
of the adult population are able to read and write. These 
figures show that Cuba, as regards culture, is in no worse con- 
dition to govern itself than the mother country which rules 
over it and presumes to maintain its supremacy. 

Thus is explained how Cuba has been able to present, 
since the beginning of the century, in all the departments of 
Science, Literature and Art, a brilliant array of real eminences, 
in whom the most advanced nation might well take pride, and 
whose attainments, with the co-operation of the other culti- 
vated classes, were enough to qualify them for the wise and 
orderly direction of their country’s affairs. 

Cuba, for instance, has had statesmen like Don Francisco 
Arango y Parreno, to whose efforts in 1818 was due the open- 
ing of the ports of the island to the commerce of the world; 
like Don José Antonio Saco, one of the most distinguished 
Spanish economists and publicists of the century; philoso- 
phers and thinkers like Father Felix Varela and Don José de 
la Luz Caballero, admired by Walter Scott; naturalists like 
Don Sandalio de Noda and Don Felipe Poey, whose works on 
Ichthyology were awarded a prize medal at the Exposition of 
Amsterdam; chemists like Reinoso, admitted as a member of 
the French Institute; mathematicians like Menendez, Menocal, 
now a United States Naval Engineer, and Don Francisco 
Albear, who built the magnificent Aqueduct of Havana, and 
whose plans won a prize at the Paris Exposition; historians 
like Zayas, Urrutia, Guiteras, Bachiller, Calcagno, Rodriguez, 
Sanguily; physicians like Romay, Cowley, Lebredo, Zayas, 
and Don Nicolas Gutierrez, who presided over the Congress of 
Physicians held in Washington; and, finally, great writers, 
poets, artists and compositors, like Heredia, Avellaneda, 
Luaces, Zenea, Enrique José Varona (who is also an eminent 
philosopher), Chartrand, White and hundreds more, whose 
works are famous and appreciated, not only in their own coun- 
try, but all over the civilized world. 
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The culture of the Cuban people and their industry have 
been revealed in all departments of human activity. They 
cannot be accused of Oriental indolence, nor of having relied 
upon the institution of slavery, which prevailed in the country 
until the end of the revolution of 1868-78. No individual of 
the Spanish race is more industrious than the Cuban. This is 
attested by the enormous production he realizes annually, not- 
withstanding the absence of official encouragement and protec- 
tion, and the crushing burden of taxation weighing upon him. 
His enterprising spirit has always shown itself. Cubans were 
the planters who brought into the country the great inventions 
of European engineers for the manufacture of sugar. Cubans 
were the men who built the third railroad in the world, long 
before the introduction of railroads into Spain; Cubans 
founded the great central sugar estates; the coffee and 
tobacco plantations; Cubans till the fields and gather the 
valuable crops of that bountiful land, moreover the small farms 
and cattle ranches have always belonged to Cubans. 

No stronger evidence could be cited to show the indus- 
trious spirit of the Cuban people than the fact that immed- 
iately after the abolition of slavery—brought about through 
their persistent demands, peacefully and without indemnity in 
1883—the agricultural production of the island, instead of 
falling off, was greater than ever before, and has since con- 
tinued to exceed the production of preceding years. The 
physicians, lawyers, pharmacists, musicians and workingmen 
in all the departments of labor are Cubans. The only occu- 
pation in which they are not found is that of office-holder, the 
Spanish government having always reserved all the public 
posts, whether national or provincial, for the exclusive bene- 
fit of the natives of Spain. Neither do they devote them- 
selves to the small and usurious retail trade, a work that 
demands no exertion and is entirely in the hands of Spanish 
immigrants. 

To Cuban activity and industry, therefore, was it due 
that the island could export annually $89,862,514 worth of 
produce and import goods valued at $56,265,315; that the 
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tobacco industry was estimated at $25,000,000, and could 
afford to pay out $60,000 daily in wages alone; and that its 
sugar industry should have made of Cuba the foremost sugar- 
producing country of the world, despite the lack of govern- 
ment protection and the heavy export duties with which the 
industry was handicapped. 

Besides being industrious, Cubans are of a gentle, docile 
and manageable disposition, and simple in their habits, which 
have not yielded to the old European traditions, but reflect, 
instead. the democratic spirit of America. Moreover, their 
morality is unquestionable. This assertion is borne out by 
the criminal statistics published officially in Cuba. Out of a 
population, which in 1885 consisted of 860,000 native and 
foreign whites, and 460,000 colored, there was only | convict 
for every 4,777 whites born in the country; 1.20 for every 
1,000 negroes; 3.60 for every 1,000 Chinamen; 1.40 for 
every 1,000 foreigners, and 4.32 for every 1,000 Spaniards or 
immigrants from the Spanish Peninsula. 

These figures establish the moral superiority of the 
Cubans, both whites and blacks, as compared with the 
Spaniards who rule over them. 

The fact that one-third of the population is colored does 
not argue against self-government in Cuba. Stanley has 
declared that the Congo African is the aptest to assimilate 
European civilization. The negro of Cuba proceeds from that 
region, and experience has demonstrated the truth of the 
famous explorer’s assertion. Nothing could be more con- 
vincing than the spectacle presented by the Cuban negroes 
after the abolition of slavery, which was wholly unattended 
with any disturbance on their part. They cheerfully went on 
with their labors on the plantations, either as co/onos (settlers) 
or aparceros (sharers in the profits), and continued in the cities 
their avocations as house servants. They helped to swell the 
general production, and as citizens in the exercise of their 
civil and political rights have evinced moderation and practi- 
cal sense. They organized numerous societies for their in- 
struction and recreation, founded schools and classes, and 
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under the guidance of the most cultivated of their race (for 
there are already among them many who have distinguished 
themselves in literature, journalism and the arts), assisted and 
stimulated by their white brothers, have displayed the most 
praiseworthy efforts to educate and regenerate themselves. 
The Cuban negro is, moreover, and above all, Cuban to the 
backbone; he has forgottenall the wrongs of his former bond- 
age, and feels himself identified with the white natives in 
his love of country and hatred of the common oppressor. 
Under the influence of this sentiment he has shown himself 
resolute, heroic, disciplined and acquiescent in the superiority 
of the enlightened or cultivated elements for the direction and 
management of affairs. 

And as regards the economical aspect of the question, 
who can deny that Cuba is in a condition to administrate 
itself, form its budget and vote its own taxes, once rid of the 
onerous tutelage that has so long and persistently deprived 
it of its right to the enjoyment of these legitimate prerog- 
atives? <A country having 1,600,000 inhabitants, that has 
paid annually $26,000,000, and even $36,000,000 to the 
national treasury—16.18 per capita—and from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 more to the municipalities, is fully entitled to be 
considered as of age, and with sufficient resources to exercise 
its own sovereignty. 

Lastly, viewing the question from a political standpoint, 
Cuba has furnished ample evidence during the whole of the 
present century that it has the conviction of its rights, that 
it is by no means ungovernable, and that if it resorted to the 
violent extremity of war on two occasions, it was through 
positive desperation provoked by the stupid and iniquitous 
obstinacy of the mother country in refusing to grant it a 
reasonable share in the administration of its own interests. 

Since the beginning of the century, through such promi- 
nent Cubans as Arango y Parrefio (1814), Saco, Gener, 
Varela, Armenteros (1820-1836), Luz, Pozos Dulces, 
Echeverria (1850-1865), and many others, in books, pamph- 
lets, journals and speeches, Cuba’s ciamors have been unani- 
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mous in demanding such administrative and political reforms 
as should change the centralized military and despotic 
régime exercised in the management of the island by ignor- 
ant and irresponsible delegates of the Madrid government and 
a swarm of insolvent officials imported from the Peninsula. 

The revolution of 1868, heroically sustained for ten years, 
though unsuccessful, proved the firmness and character of the 
Cuban people, their enlightened views regarding public life, 
and their determination to better their condition. 

The seventeen years of peace, during which certain lim- 
ited political reforms permitted the expansion of ideas in the 
colony—though far from being what the Cubans had unceas- 
ingly clamored for, namely, self-government—afforded the 
world an opportunity of seeing that there existed in Cuba a 
perfectly civilized society, whose intellectual level was well up 
to the highest standard of modern ideas and methods. 

The Cubans, throughout this period of truce, made a 
wise and moderate use of their individual rights; they exer- 
cised the restricted suffrage (which the government craftily 
granted to only three per cent of the population), with the 
demeanor of a people inured to the practices of public life; ° 
their representatives in the Cortes proved that as statesmen 
and orators they were the peers of those who in Spain had 
won the highest reputation; and in the local municipal ad- 
ministrations which they were barely allowed to exercise, or 
in the consultive assemblies, where the government gave them 
a limited access into unsalaried positions, they displayed re- 
markable ability for the direction of public affairs. The great 
autonomist party, which was formed then as the political 
outcome of the first revolution, and in which prominently 
figured the most distinguished journalists, orators, statesmen 
and writers, such as Galvez, Govin, Montoro, Varona, Giberga, 
and hundreds more, was untiring in its exertions. 

Their patriotic endeavors to secure, in peace and for the 
sake of peace, colonial autonomy, were rendered fruitless by 
stubborn refusals, or the deceit involved in artful and fic- 
titious reforms. But that brilliant organization of defeated 
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patriots, and those who, with energy, tact, discipline and 
heroism have initiated and brought to a point where success is 
assured, the present devastating revolution, furnish the most 
irrefutable proof that the Cuban people are eminently qualified 
to govern themselves. 


Statistics of Immigration. 


Since the immigration problem is to be one of the lead- 
ing subjects of public discussion and national legislation dur- 
ing the coming winter, it is important that the history, extent, 
characteristics and more recent tendencies of our foreign im- 
migration should be clearly understood. In order to have a 
groundwork of data of this nature upon which discussion may 
be based, we have collected from the latest official sources a 
large number of representative facts dealing with the various 
important aspects of the subject. In the following tables we 
give the results of this investigation, and have called attention 
at the same time to the economicand social significance of the 
facts brought out. 

The first table shows the total immigration, by years and 
decades, from 1820 to the close of the fiscal year ending June 
20, 1896. In subsequent tables we have shown the details of 
immigration by nationalities for each year since 1884; the 
same for decades since 1860; the geographical distribution of 
our foreign born population in 1890; the ratio of foreign born 
to native population in the different sections of the country at 
each census since 1850; the proportion of foreign born popu- 
lation living respectively in the cities and in the country, and 
finally some statistics as to the foreign born element living 
within the cities themselves. 

The following table shows the number of alien passen- 
gers landed in the United States for each year and decade 
since 1820: 
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1520 5,355 | 
1821 9,127 
1822 | 6,911 
1923 6,354 
1824 7,912 
1825 | 10,199 
1826 | 10,837 
1827 | 18,875 
1525 27,382 
1529 22,520 
1830 | 23,322 
1831 | 22,633 
1832 | 60,482 
1833 | 58,640 
1834 | 65,365 
1535 | 45.374 
1836 | 76,242 
1537 | 79,340 
1838 | 35,914 
1839 | 68,069 
1840 wate 
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PER PER PER PER 
YEAR. | DECADE. YEAR DECADE 
1154,416 1872 |404,806 
|23.4,968 , 1873 |459,803 
226,527 1874 |313,339 
297,024 1875 |227,498 
369,980 (1,713,251 || 1876 |169,986 
- - 1877 |141,857 
1379.466 1878 |138,469 
371,603 1879 |177,826 
368,645 1880 |457,257 | 2,812,191 
427,833 --— 
200,877 1881 |669,431 
195,857 1882 | 788,992 
246,945 1883 |603,322 
[19,501 1884 518,592 
118,616 1885 (395.346 
£50,237 |2,579,580 || 1886 334,203 
-— 1887 490,109 
89,72 1888 (546,889 
89,007 1889 |444,427 
174,524 1890 |455, = 5,246,613 
193,195 _ 
247,453 1891 |560,319 | 
314.917 1892 623,084 | 
98, 1893 |502.917 
1894 |314,467 
1595 |279.949 
2,429.947 || 1896 |343,207 2,624,003 
321,350 18,156,534 











Thus it will be seen that the first great immigration period 
1851-60. Owing to the Civil War there 
immigration 1861 and 1870. 
Between 1871 and 1880 increase; but in the 
decade (1881-1890) all previous records were 


was in the decade 


was a falling off in between 


came another 
succeeding 
eclipsed, the total reaching nearly five and a quarter millions. 


One of the best tests of the industrial condition of 
a country is the extent to which foreign populations 
The enormous increase of immi- 


emigrate to that country. 
gration into the United States during the first three years of 
the present decade, 1890, 1891 and 1892, is significant evi- 
dence of the great prosperity prevailing here at that time. 
Conversely, the remarkable decline in immigration since those 
years will serve as some indication of the changed conditions 
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brought about by the industrial policy of the present adminis- 


tration. In order to bring out these points in detail, we give 


a table showing the immigration from twelve of the leading 
European countries since 1890: 








} | 
1890 18gt | 1892 1893 | 1894 | 1895 

| 

_ —_—|— — _ - | 

| | | 
Austria Hungary... 56,199 | 71,042 80,136 59,633 | 37,505 | 33,462 
PEE. ccvcecsrees | 9,366 10,659 10,593 8,779 5,581 | 4,244 
PU ca candss eveses | 6,585 | 6,770 6,521 5,358 3,662 | 3,702 
Germany....... .++..| 92,427 | 113,554 | 130,758 96,361 59,386 | 36,351 
err tee 52,003 | 76,055 | 62,137 72,916 | 43,967 | 36,961 
Netherlands.......... | 4,326 | 5,206 7,260 8,914 2,884 2,348 
Sn | 11,370 | 12,568 | 14,462 | 16,079 | 8,867] 7,373 
, eee rr | 11,073 | 27,497 33,299 13,664 1,552 | 1,020 
Ae ee | 33,147 | 42,145 79,294 | 37,177 | 35,694 32,053 
Sweden. mek «Gaskbeacs | 29,632 | 36,880 43,247 | 38,077 | 18,608 | 15,683 
eer | 57,020 | 53,600 49,770 46,501 29.579 | 31,948 
MEE oe ccscceys --. | 53,024 55,706 | 55,467 | 49,223 | 33,904 | 5,888 





During the six or eight years previous to the high water- 
mark period of 1890-92, the character of our immigration began 
to undergo a gradual change, the most notable increases being 
from the least desirable European populations. England and 
the Netherlands might perhaps be cited as exceptions to this 
tendency, but the immigration from those countries, and also 
that from Germany, began to fall off as early as 1883, and 
has not since regained its former level. To illustrate this 
change we give below the immigration figures between 1884 


and 1889, for the same countries shown in Table II. 
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1884 1885 1886 1887 1888 1889 

| 

| 
Austria-Hungary......} 36,571 27,309 | 28,680 40,265 | 45,811 34,174 
ere Q, 202 6,100 | 6,225 8,524 | 8,962 | 8,699 
Sees 3,495 3,318 5,034 | 6,454 | 5,918 
eS error rs 1179,676 | 124,443 | 84,403 | 106,865 | 109,717 | 99,538 
errr rer 16,510 13,642 | 21,315 47,622 51,558 25,307 
Netherlands....... 4,198 | 2,689 2,314 4,506 5,845 | 6,460 
nr 16,974 | 132,356 | 12,759 16,269 18,264 | 13,390 
arr 4,536 3,085 3.939 6,128 5.826 | 4,922 
MN Gsteiecenees es | 11,854 | 16,603 | 17,309 28,944 31,256 | 31,889 
bbe neeuseens 26,552 22,248 | 27,751 42,836 54,698 | 35,415 
eee | 55,918 47,332 | 49,767 72,855 82,574 | 68,503 
| ee 63,344 51,795 | 49,619 | 68,370 73,513 | 65,557 

} 
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The nations from which immigration increased most 
heavily during the prosperous times of 1890-92, as compared 
with the general record for the ten years previous, were 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Poland and Russia. Investigations 
as to the illiteracy of immigrants during recent years reveal 
the fact that the percentage of illiteracy among the Austrians 
was 32.70, Italians, 52.93, Hungarians, 37.69, Poles, 39.82, 
and Russians, 36.42. During the current year, 1896, there 
has been a great increase in Italian immigration at the port of 
New York, the Austro-Hungarians and Russians also show- 
ing large gains. These facts have a very serious significance, 
and will no doubt exert a powerful influence on proposed 
legislation. 

The proportion in which the more important foreign 
countries have contributed to our increasing immigration dur- 
ing the past three decades, will appear from the following 
statement: 














1861 1871 1881 
to to to 

1870. 1880. 18g0. 
' —EEE ——— —_——- 
SN MONS ks . cdcccnvdersccccesees 1,106,970 989, 163 1,466,426 
SN 30-4 604 dbnenwh0seeeaeeerceces , 9,398 69,558 226,020 
ES ar eee 17,885 34,577 | 88,108 
Pec csnsbesntnkbedeasens ouduaren ; 37,749 73,301 | 50,460 
SY dscacuxekuwasesehentaoehiesces , $22,007 757,698 | 1,452,952 
CO OCCT EET at aie eth eee 448 13,475 127,678 
0G Eee CREEKS Ka ehheneeREeae dna 12,982 60,830 307.095 
ee i A ee eee } 117,798 226,488 560,483 
re — 9,047 9,767 5,564 
PE EE WO cecdnscan seesinekans | 5,047 54,606 265,064 
Ps 628 kteeteweawedes eneshennen 23,839 31,722 81,987 
ic itnesiienaerennneseaman awa 7,416 7,278 7,506 
EE cacvatuivadne aneeans. ae x 9,539 17,236 53,701 
DE i626 GkOORCR SGdCEREE cEwenanes , 68,059 122,436 59,995 
RO 6vstnwaeecnan +o tebe Cemegeweesl 184,713 430,210 392,802 











The geographical distribution of our foreign born popu- 
lation can best be shown by groups of States, 7. ¢., the North 
Atlantic, South Atlantic, North Central, South Central, and 
Western. The figures for 1890, covering the most important 
foreign nationalities, are as follows: 
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| 
North | South | North | South Total for 
| Atlantic |Atlantic| Central | Central|Western| United 
States. | States. | States States. | States. | States. 
| — 
{770,910 9,249,547 




















Total foreign born... |3,888,177 |208,523 |4,060,114 |321,821 
| 
— es & 

United Kingdom. .. 1,858,500 | 78,454] 862,139 76,290 |247,528 | 3,122,911 
eo errr ee 490,229 | 5,412| 401,660) 8,153] 75,484 | 980,938 
GORI 6 oc cecccccs 898,321 81,449 |1,570,112 114,645 [120,367 2,784,894 
ee 61,549] 2,154] 39,175 | 10,410! 9,983| 123,271 
Ss. «086503 mals 17,759 | 341 | 61,309 532| 1,887 81,828 
eee 5.883 228 17,081 703} 1,626 25,521 
ee 16,084 660 | 283,847 1,807 | 20,267 322,665 
SR css wasecea» 87,756 1,797 | 335,871 4,720 | 47,897| 478,041 
Ee 15,197 623 89,633 1,388 | 25,702| 132,543 
PE Gihedivness«s 92,896 5,900 69,907 2,713 | 11,228) 182,644 
PEED wcoccesese 45,540 1,183} 13,850 866; 1,026] 62,435 
.. ae 56,694 | 2,471 | 84,104] 2,458] 1,713 147,440 
PE ca ccuewnnel 40,809 | 2,509] 38,615 | 14,376 | 16,865 | 113,174 
Italy ............... | 148,621] 4,894] 21,837] 12,314 24,914 | 182,5°0 
RS sae eaiene 6,686 641 





2,525 1,359 | 95,477 106,688 





It will also be interesting to note the degree in which the 
ratio of foreign born to total population has increased or 
decreased in each of these groups of states during the past 
few decades. We show these changes since 1850: 


PER CENT,, FOREIGN BORN OF TOTAL 
POPULATION. 














| | 
1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 
THE UNITED STATES 9.68 13.16 | 14.44 | 13.32 14.77 
| | 

que ee mennd — | ———_—$ —__ | —-- —____ 
North Atlantic Division....... .. 15.37 19.10 | 20.49 19.40 22.34 
South Atlantic Division ......... 2.2 3.03 | 2.85 2.29 2.35 
North Central Division........ 12.04 16.97 | 17.97 16.80 18.16 
South Central Division.......... 3.18 3.99 | 3.62 3.08 2.93 
Western Division............... 15.11 28.92 | 31.64 28.29 25.46 


From this it appears that the proportion of foreign born 
to native population has increased in every part of the country 
except the Southern and South Central States. The fact 
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that immigration has steadily flowed past the Southern States 
since the war as well as before it, is a significant commentary 
on the industrial backwardness of that region. 

Lastly we present some statistics showing the proportion 
of immigrants living respectively in our principal cities, and 
in the remainder of the country. In 1890 there were 124 
cities in the United States of 25,000 or more population. 
The total population of these cities aggregated 13,989,568; the 
foreign born element numbering 4,081,927, or 29.18 per cent. 
As the total foreign born population of the United States 
was, in 1890, 9,249,547, it is evident that almost half of 
them were living in these 124 principal cities, the exact divi 
sion being 44.13 per cent in the cities and 55.87 per cent in 
the remainder of the country. The variations in different 
sections of the country are shown below: 








| h | 
North | South | North | South | w.o4..,| _ The 
Atlantic | Atlantic} Central | Central | Gentes. | United 
States. | States. | States. | States. | ° * | States. 
a oe a 
Number of cities of | 
over 25,000 pop..... 56 10 | 36 | 13 9 124 








Proportion of total for 
eign-born in these 
Cities.........0000-+) 59.44% | 56.32% | 32.18% | 31.98% | 31.63% | 44.13% 

Proportion of total for- | 
eign-born outside} 

CG océenttscewese 40.56% 











43.68% | 67.82% | 68.02% | 68.37% | 55.87% 
| 





This indicates, of course, that immigrants remaining in 
the eastern part of the country have been largely drawn into 
the cities, while those going West have more generally occu- 
pied themselves with agricultural pursuits. 

The extent to which the relative proportion of foreign 
born to native born population within some of our great 
cities has been changing in recent years will appear from the 
following table: 
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1890 | 1880 
| 
| 
Eg Eg i | Eg Eg 
22 | gs eG || es as i -| 
es | of | 83 cs os 82 
es | a) eo |i ~s 2s » & 
gs | gs | &e eS ss | de 
2m 7, Be oe A-* 'Z, Qa 
— | NS ee eee eS 
New York... 639,943 | 875,358 2.23 478.659 | 727,640 | 39.68 
CRIB. sc acccesces 450,666 | 649,184 40.98 204,846 | 298,339 40.71 
Philadelphia. ...... 209,480 | 777,484 | 25.74 || 204,337 | 642,839 | 24.12 
Brooklyn.. ....... 261,700 | 544,643 | 32.46 || 177,705 | 388,958 | 31.36 
WE, BM lks occccwss 114,876 | 336,894 | 25.43 || 105,015 | 245,503 | 29.96 
nn 158,172 | 290,305 | 35.27 114,802 | 248,037 | 31.64 
Baltimore. 69,003 | 365,436 | 15.88 56,127 | 276,186 16.89 
San Francisco.. 126,811 | 172,186 | 42.41 || 104,263 | 129,696 | 44.56 
Cineieeatl, .....2.. | 71,408 | 225,500 | 24.05 71,668 | 183,471 28.09 
New Orleans ...... | 34,369 | 207,670 | 14.20 41,165 | 174,925 19.05 
Washington. ...... | 18,770 | 211,622 8.15 || 17,122 | 160,502 | 9.64 
Minneapolis....... 60,558 | 104,180 | 36.76 || 15,013 31,874 | 32.02 
Ca see seesaw | 35,039 | 105,413 | 24.95 | 
ae -.. | 25,464 81,249 | 23.86 8,704 26,925 | 24.43 
euusssess _! ————— a — ———_ 
As will be seen from the foregoing statistics, the} agri- 


cultural regions of the west, and the slums of great cities, are 
the two points that are being most strongly andj unfavorably 
affected by this constant tide of low grade immigration. 
And these are precisely the two points that are most in need 
of protection from further deterioration at the present time. 


Labor Insurance in Germany. 


In the evolution of the wages system, the next step to 
be taken has to do with the problem of labor insurance. 

Under the old hand labor methods of industry, this was 
a matter which may be said, in a sense, to have taken care of 
itself. The economic relations between lords and tenants, 
small employers and their helpers, were largely of a personal 
and obligatory nature, but with the rise of the wages system 
this bond of personal obligation gradually weakened. Instead 
of having his old feudal claim upon the aristocracy, the labore 
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was left more and more to shift for himself. Paupers and the 
unemployed, and those disabled from work by age or infirmity, 
became a public rather than a private charge. Poor rates 
were established, and the church came to inherit a large share 
of responsibility for maintenance of the poor. With the ad- 
vent of the factory system and the attainment of religious 
liberty, the reliance of the laborer was transferred almost 
wholly to his wages. No obligation then rested upon any of 
the upper classes to look after his welfare. His nominal inde- 
pendence had been secured, but in the event of losing em- 
ployment he was left economically helpless. 

The gain of the laboring class in rising out of the hand 
labor regimé into the wages system was immense. The de- 
velopment of the capitalist and wages method of industry 
has meant a tenfold increase in the comforts of life, lessen- 
ing of individual toil, and ever-widening social freedom and 
opportunities for the masses. At the same time this lack of 
provision for maintenance during disability and old age still 
remains the great defect of the wages system. The remedy 
needed is a scientific and comprehensive plan of labor insur- 
ance, incorporated into the wages system itself as an essential 
part of it, and free from any suspicion of organized benevo- 
lence or enforced charity. 

The necessity of this step has not yet been generally 
comprehended by capitalists in this country, nor has such a 
plan yet been made a part of our constructive statesmanship. 
Some American railroad companies, and other corporations, 
accord voluntary pension relief to a limited extent, mostly in 
the nature of special grants, but this is all. 

Such is not the case, however, in Europe. Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, Denmark and Switzerland, all have 
more or less comprehensive systems of age and invalidity in- 
surance, while a strong agitation in the same direction is in 
progress in several other countries. This is, of course, to be 
attributed more to the aggravated social conditions which have 
forced the question to the front, than to any special recogni- 
tion of the economics of labor insurance on the part of Euro- 
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pean statesmen. In Germany at least, it came largely as a 
self-defensive measure on the part of the government. There 
is certainly no reason, however, why we in this country should 
also wait to be forced into this reform by absolute necessity. 

The German system is, perhaps, the most comprehensive, 
certainly the most centralized of any yet developed. It has 
not been found to work to perfection, owing to its strongly 
paternalistic spirit, but at the same time it constitutes an im- 
portant illustration of the practicability of labor insurance on 
a national scale. Its defects will at least serve as indications 
of what must be avoided in framing an ideal system. 

A complete history and description of the German sys- 
tem is to be found in the Fourth Special Report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor, on ‘‘Compulsory Insurance.’’ This 
report is the work of Mr. John Graham Brooks, who investi- 
gated the subject on the ground; it was prepared under the 
direction of Labor Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, and is 
thoroughly comprehensive. 

Mr. Brooks carefully traces the origin and development 
of labor insurance from the customs voluntarily observed in 
the early German guilds and mining communities, down to 
the imperial legislation of 1883, 1884 and 1889. Naturally, 
the influence of Manchester liberalism was against the whole 
proposition from the start. In 1876 these doctrinaires even 
secured a relaxation of the limited compulsion applied to em- 
ployers by a law enacted in 1854. ‘‘ Larger freedom will 
bring slower results, but safer ones,” it was urged. In reality, 
‘larger freedom” brought one result very promptly, 7. ¢., a 
rapid decline in the progress of the whole insurance move- 
ment. But meanwhile a new school of economic thought had 
been gaining a footholdin Germany. The socialist party also 
grew at an alarming rate, and in 1878 two attacks were made 
upon the emperor's life. From that time on, the imperial 
policy of compulsory relief for the masses was forced 
through, theory or no theory. In 1883 the sickness insurance 
law was passed, through the efforts of Bismarck, the Iron 
Chancellor, vigorously backed by the Emperor himself. 
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Under this law, all persons receiving less than $476 
yearly wages, with a few special exemptions, are compelled to 
join some one of the various sick associations through which 
the machinery of the law operates. The insurance fund is 
maintained, two-thirds by the employé and one-third by the 
employer, but the total contributions must in no case exceed 
44 per cent of the wages paid. The average contribution 
by work people is stated to be between I and 3 per cent. 
The minimum aid given consists of free medical attendance 
and medicine, and, after the third day, 50 per cent of aver- 
age wages, for at least thirteen weeks. Certain of the asso- 
ciations grant extra relief in special cases. In 1891 the 
total expenditures under this department amounted to $21,- 
312,610. 

The Accident Insurance Law, approved July 6, 1884, 
provides for a fund to be maintained by employers only, and 
the relief granted depends upon the nature of the accident. 
The injured person, however, is cared for first by the sick so- 
ciety, and is entitled to assistance from the accident fund only 
after the thirteen weeks have expired, unless the accident is 
wholly the employer's fault. In the latter case, the sick as- 
sociation may recover by law from the employer all that it has 
paid out for the injured man. Boards of arbitration, whose 
officers are appointed by the government, settle all disputes 
as to liability. 

The Old Age and Invalidity Pension Law was approved 
June 22, 1889. This fund is maintained jointly by the 
government, the employer, and employés. The two I[atter 
make equal contributions sufficient to cover certain fixed 
expenses, the government’s share being the same in all 
cases, $11.90 annually to each actual pensioner. After 1896 
five years’ contributions must have been paid into the fund 
before an invalidity pension can be claimed; between 1891 
and 1896 only one year’s contribution need have been made, 
provided the applicant has been regularly at work during the 
four years previous. For old age pensions the time of con- 
tribution is thirty years, except that in order to put the 
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system into practical operation at once, all persons of seventy 
or over might receive pensions after January 1, 1891. The 
contributions are made by means of stamps purchased at the 
post office, and pensions are paid through the same agency. 
According to the Labour Gazette (London), the total amount 
thus expended in 1894 was 41,732,381, to about 230,000 
pensioners, for old age and invalidity. The government's 
contribution amounted to £692,744. 

The Gazette's figures also show that the total number of 
persons insured under the Old Age and Invalidity Law, in 
1894, was about 11,510,000; under the Accident Law, 18,- 
191,747, and under the Sick Fund, for 1893, 7,232,854. 

The chief criticisms to be made upon the German plan 
relate to the opportunities for fraud in the accident and sick- 
ness funds, and the bad effect of state contribution to old age 
pensions. Mr. Brooks finds the simulation of injury and 
sickness, especially ‘‘ rheumatism,’’ to be a most serious evil, 
and a growing one. The Socialist organs have insisted all 
along that this fund belongs to the laborers by natural 
right, and practically encourage them to draw from it by all 
possible means. The effect is demoralizing in the extreme, 
and almost no remedies have been found. The tendency of 
State contributions to the old age pensions is to make em- 
ployers transfer their old employés to the pension list as 
rapidly as possible, thus letting the public pay part of their 
wages as was done-in a little different way under the old 
English poor law. 

In the system to be developed in this country, employers 
ought to stand the whole expense of labor insurance. This 
would be equivalent to a wage increase of only two or three 
per cent, and being equally borne by all, could be no real bur- 
den to any. If it proved a handicap in meeting foreign 
competition, the remedy would be that urged by Bismarck in 
defending the German insurance scheme, namely, a higher 
protective tariff. 

The German experiment furnishes an object lesson, both 
in what to avoid and what to imitate. It is the part of 
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good statesmanship, in this country, to take up the labor 
insurance problem now, and get the benefit of the experi- 
ments made by others, without having to repeat their mis- 
takes. 





New Political Deals. 
WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 


Surveying the recent campaign in the light of results as 
well as of its current history, the period of party disintegra- 
tion would seem to be dawning. Never in the history of any 
party has there been a more thorough disintegration than in 
the one recently defeated at the polls. Yet it is true emin- 
ently of the Democratic party that it has immense recupera- 
tive and cohesive powers; and under ordinary circumstances— 
we should not 





were it simply defeat without serious cleavage 
use the word disintegration in connection therewith. If, how- 
ever, there is a radical disagreement on the subject of coinage ; 
if there are scars too deep to cicatrize, is it not allowable 
from an entirely non-partisan standpoint and in the utmost 
fairness to hazard a prediction that the party thus cloven in 
twain will never again be what it has been?—that a new 
*‘deal”’ will have to be made—the memdra disjecta of demo- 
cracy seeking severally their own proper place under their new 
political régimes? Of course, speculation as to the ultimate 
destination of these great political fragments would at this 
time be rather premature. Republicans have everywhere un- 
hesitatingly recognized that the Democratic vote which so 
largely contributed to their triumph this year was an anti-sil- 
verite vote, pure and simple, or possibly, also, a vote of pro- 
test against other features of the Chicago platform. In fact, 
it was for the time being an entirely independent vote; it may 
be expected to swing around to partisan Democracy, if the 
party is ever hereafter reunited on its olden lines. But above 
and beyond such contingencies are the signs of the age point- 
ing to novelties in politics—an evolution of new ideas and new 
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leadership. The election of November, 1896, was an epoch. 
It marked the parting of the ways for two antagonistic classes 
of Democratic statesmen—what it marks for the future of the 
Republican party remainsto be seen. Inthe Republican party 
there has thus far been greater unity in ideals. The centri- 
fugal tendency has been found in the jealousy of leaders. The 
swing of the convention of 1860 from Seward to Lincoln did 
not portend a serious break as regards party cohesiveness, for 
the times were far too stormy and critical to admit of personal 
antagonisms as living issues, even had there been any personal 
antagonism between Mr. Lincoln and his future secretary. 
Together they toiled and suffered and both felt the assassin’s 
stroke almost in the identical moment. But the third term 
movement in favor of General Grant, the whole of the later 
political history of Mr. Blaine, the vicarious vengeance visited 
upon Judge Folger in 1882 by Republicans of this state, and 
certain well remembered features of the presidential history of 
General Harrison, indicate clearly enough where the peril of 
Republicanism lies; and it is these things which may well bid 
Mr. McKinley pause at the threshold of his triumphant presi- 
dential career. 

The question thenceforth would seem to be a question for 
both great parties of the centripetal versus the centrifugal 
with the apparent advantage in favor of the Republican party. 
With the Democracy, things are quite different. It is a dis- 
agreement as to vital points in party policy, plus more or less 
jealousy among leaders. Still, it may well be that the peril 
isabout the same. At all events, the horoscope of to-day is 
not particularly favorable to partisan solidarity. We stand on 
the edge of something, we know not what. We can dimly 
discern the precipice. For the thoughtful political student the 
situation is one of keenest interest. 
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Editorial Crucible. 


Mr. CARLISLE IS reported as saying that he ‘‘would not, 
under any circumstances, hold a cabinet position under the 
McKinley administration.’’ Won't somebody please intercede 
with the President-elect to spare Mr. Carlisle the embarrass- 
ment of having to decline to serve again as Secretary of the 
Treasury? The American people have voted to give both Mr. 
Carlisle and his master a long leave of absence from office, 
and we are sure Mr. McKinley would not be so unkind as to 
interpose an obstacle to their much needed rest. 


IT IS REPORTED in Washington that Secretary Carlisle 
has not yet decided to admit that the deficiency of the revenue 
is responsible for the larger portion of the sales of bonds dur- 
ing the present administration. Well, what difference can it 
make whether he admits the point or ignores it? The fact is 
there, all the same, and it has become so plain that there is 
no possibility of disputing its existence.—ASoston Herald. 

This is an unusually frank statement by the Boston organ 
of the administration. When the Boston Herald finds it 
necessary to make the unqualified admission that the 
deficiency created by the Wilson Bill ‘‘is responsible for the 
larger portion of the sales of bords during the present admin- 
istration,” it is useless for Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Carlisle 
longer to continue the pretense that it is not. Every effort to 
keep up such a pretense does but add to the growing impres- 
sion that their lack of integrity is only surpassed by their lack 
of capacity successfully to deal with national affairs. 


ANNEXATION IS A subject upon which the American 
people are easily stirred, and when Congress meets we may 
expect to see some effort made to extend the wings of the 
American eagle over Cuba. The official recognition of Cuba's 
belligerency would probably be the first step; and, if by any 
means, Spain can be induced to give up Cuba, the annexation 
temperature will rapidly rise. Yet, nothing could be further 
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from the true interests both of the United States and of 
Cuba. The political independence of Cuba from Spain must 
sooner or later be the outcome of the struggle now going on. 
But it is self-government, not annexation to the United 
States, that Cuba should have. Moreover, we have enough 
Cubas in this country already. If we could only have had 
Cuba, Hawaii and Mexico this year, we might have had a 
Bryan for president, a debased currency, national repudiation 
and internal disruption. Instead of annexation of ignorant, 
low-wage populations, we want further to restrict immigration 
from such countries. We need, at least, a quarter of century 
of strict application to internal development and improve- 
ment in the social quality of our existing population before 
we permit any further addition from the inferior elements of 


less civilized countries. 


AMONG THE NUMEROUS efforts at ‘‘ cabinet making,” 
one assigns the Treasury portfolio to ex-Senator Warner 
Miller. There are many reasons why Mr. Miller may not get 
it; although there are many reasons why he is better fitted 
for it than any other person whose name we have yet seen 
suggested for the place. Unless the new administration is 
to be an utter failure, some important reform in our banking 
and currency system will have to be undertaken. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be a man of modern ideas and wide informa- 
tion upon the principles of banking and monetary science. In 
this respect Warner Miller is immensely in advance of any 
other person whose name has yet been publicly mentioned. 

Of course, political influence will be against Mr. Miller. 
The New York Republican organization will oppose his ap- 
pointment ; but however excusable, or even justifiable, this op- 
position may be, it is wholly political; it is based entirely upon 
disagreements regarding the methods of local party organization 
in New York state. Such reason ought hardly to be sufficient 
for determining the selection of so important a cabinet officer 
as the Secretary of the Treasury will be in the coming adminis- 
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tration. If the Republican party musses and muddles on the 
banking and currency question, it may expect to see an 
adverse Congress elected in 1898 and be turned out of office 
in 1900. 


THE NEW YORK 7?mes and the New York World seem 
to be trying to do for journalism what Bryan did for politics, 
viz., make an issue out of a class feeling against capital by 
demagogical brawling against trusts. Among the dishonorable 
methods employed to this end is the circulation of statements 
to the effect that the incoming administration is going to try 
to make friends with the workingmen by adopting an anti- 
trust policy. Of course, there is no truth in this any more 
than there is in most of the things that these journals say: 
and if there was it would indicate that the new administration 
is to be no improvement upon the present one. Nothing 
could be more uneconomic, retrogressive and unstatesmanlike 
than for the Republican party to follow the lead of these 
industrial disintegrators. They are the very people who for 
years have industriously fanned the flames of social suspicion 
and class distrust, and are the enemies of all sound, construc- 
tive and economic policies. 

The new administration will do well to recognize more 
definitely than the Republican party has heretofore done the 
industyial needs of the wage workers; but an anti-trust crusade 
is not in that direction. To abolish trusts could do nothing 
to improve the condition of labor, but it might do much to 
destroy the efficient organization of capital, by which labor 
and the public generally are continually being benefited. 
The anti-trust advocate is usually a superficial ignoramus or 
an economic humbug. 

It IS INTERESTING to note the assurance with which the 
anti-Bryan Democrats talk about what the policy of the new 
administration ‘‘ must be.” Some have gone so far as to de- 
mand that a sound money Democrat be put into the cabinet. 
In fact, almost everything except the presidency itself has 
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been suggested asa sort of ‘‘ fatted calf” for them. In his 
address at the Chamber of Commerce dinner, Mr. Bourke 
Cockran said, ‘‘ The men who have co-operated to elect Mr. 
McKinley cannot be held in co-operative support of his admin- 
istration by the bestowal of offices upon any of their number, 
but only by the adoption of a policy which will commend itself 
to all of them.’ 

Now, these Democrats who bolted the Chicago nomina- 
tion and supported McKinley were the special admirers of 
Mr. Cleveland. To adopt a ‘‘ policy which will commend 
itself to all of them,” means the new administration must fol- 


low in the steps of the present one. This is exactly what 
Mr. McKinley was elected not todo. It was very patriotic 
of Mr. Cockran to deliver eloquent addresses to save the nation 
from Bryanism; but he should not make the mistake of think- 
ing that the policy he and his free trade friends pursued with 
such disastrous effects upon the country for the last four years, 
and which really created Bryanism, is to exercise any influence 
with the new administration. It ought not to, and Mr. Cock- 
ran will be perfectly safe in assuming that it will not. Mr. 
Cockran’s school of statesmanship takes an indefinite vacation, 
commencing on the 4th of March. 


IF ANY DOUBT existed in the public mind that political 
policies affect business, that doubt must surely have been dis- 
pelled by the experience of the last two presidential elections. 
In 1892, despite all the solemn predictions and learned en- 
dorsement of the tariff-reform policy of Mr. Cleveland, his 
election almost instantaneously created an industrial disturbance 
which, in three months after inauguration, had become an 
intense financial panic, the evil effects of which have continued 
throughout his entire administration. 

With the election of McKinley, the exact opposite indus- 
trial effect has occurred. Within two weeks afterthe result of 
the election was known (long before the official count was in), 
over a thousand instances of business revival were authentically 
announced. In many cases, they were new enterprises; in 
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some, enlargements; in others, starting up with additional 
force, and still others, opening up after long stopages. Some 
of the leading instances are given in another part of this num- 
ber. The depressing effect of the election of 1892, and the 
inspiring effect of the election of 1896, were but the economic 
estimate of the business world of the effect the policy repre- 
sented by Mr. Cleveland and Mr. McKinley respectively would 
have upon business prosperity. Although, to ordinary folk, 
this universal estimate of. the two policies and their conse- 
quences upon public welfare is a matter of great significance, 
there are still disciples of the prophet of 1892 upon whom this 
experience is lost; and, if they could have their way, would 
make us live it all over again. But, thanks to the ‘* horse- 
sense” of the American people, these reckless writers for the 
millions in ‘‘sensational pennyworths” cannot again have 
their way in this century. 

ABOUT A YEAR AGO, the President asked Congress not 
to adjourn for the holidays without making provision for an 
increase of revenues which his own policy had destroyed. 
Under the guidance of Mr. Reed, the Dingley Bill was intro- 
duced, and in a few days was passed by the House, but was 
‘*hung up”’ by the Democratic and free silver obstructionists 
in the Senate, where it still is. As the result of this unpa- 
triotic action, another sale of bonds was necessary. 

Will the same obstructive conduct be repeated in the 
Senate this year, and still another bond issue, with its dis- 
turbing influence upon finance and business, be made neces- 
sary ? It is doubtful if there is another country in the world 
in which the higher branch of the national legislature could 
be made to descend to such pettifoggery when the nation’s 
solvency and business stability are at stake. It is not pre- 
tended that the Dingley Bill is a comprehensive, scientific 
measure; but it is known to be a brief, practical measure that 
would yield an immediate increase in the revenues and cor- 
rect one or two of the admittedly bad features of the present 


law. 
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.It provides for putting wool and woolens and certain 
kinds of lumber on the protected list at 60 per cent of the 
duty that was imposed by the McKinley Act of 1890. Italso 
provides adding a duty equivalent to 15 per cent of the pres- 
ent duty to all other articles in schedules A, B, C, D, F, G, 
H, I, J, L, M, N, provided, however, that in no case shall 
the duty be higher than that imposed by the Act of 1890. 

This is a very simple and specific measure which would 
cause no disturbance in business; and since it is only to con- 
tinue until 1898, it ought to encounter no serious opposition, 
unless it can be shown that it would not furnish the needed 
revenue, in which case, some other article, like sugar, might 
be added. But would Mr. Cleveland sign the bill, should it 
pass the Senate? That is for Mr. Cleveland to decide, and 
should not affect the conduct of Corigress. If, in the face 
of the present conditions, the President would permit his 
anti-protection theory, which has already cost the nation four 
years of disaster and thousands of millions of dollars, and came 
near giving us Bryanism into the bargain, to stand in the way 
of relieving the government from insolvency and the nation 
from another financial disturbance, the responsibility must be 
his. The bill should be re-introduced at once and the re- 
sponsibility of its defeat rest on whomsoever is unpatriotic 
enough to obstruct its passage. 
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Economics in the Magazines. ° 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, November, 1896. What 
the Country is Doing for the Farmer. By W. S. Harwood. 

Mr. Harwood thinks that despite the vast progress of the 
United States in manufacture, commerce, etc., ‘‘ there is per- 
haps no branch of our national life which has shown more im- 
mense advancement in the past thirty years than that of agri- 
culture.”” This is a somewhat surprising statement, and it 
would be interesting to know the grounds of Mr. Harwood’s 
belief, more fully than he has given them in this article. 

He describes the comparative wastefulness and careless- 
ness of agricultural methods fifty years ago, but says we have 
now reached conditions under which the successful farmer 
must have education, must rely upon science, and must fit 
himself liberally for his occupation. This is of course true, 
but the education needed should deal with the broader econ- 
omic aspects of agriculture under modern conditions, the use 
of capitalistic methods, specialization of work, etc., fully as 
much as with the details of crop and stock raising. 

Mr. Harwood has been for several years connected with 
the work of a leading agricultural college and experiment sta- 
tion, and presents many interesting facts as to what is being 
accomplished by these institutions. Agricultural colleges, or 
regular colleges having agricultural courses, are now located in 
every state and territory in the Union. They have, undoubt- 
edly, done a great deal, as Mr. Harwood points out, towards 
procuring the introduction of scientific methods into farm man- 
agement. The influence of graduates of these institutions 
returning to their farms is said to be very great, and this is, 
perhaps, one of the most important considerations, as tending 
to raise the standard of intelligence, and introduce modern pro- 
gressiveness into agricultural communities. With a better edu- 
cated farming class, agricultural discontent will find expression 
more and more in rational reform propositions, and less often 
in dangerous and unreasonable crusades against industrial 


stability. 
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At these institutions every influence is brought to 
bear to persuade the students to return to their farms 
after graduation. No fault can be found with this, since 
the object of the college is wholly defeated when the stu- 
dents adopt other pursuits. Migration from the country 
to the cities will continue to go on anyway, but farm- 
ers there must be, whether or no, and so far as these col- 
leges are concerned, the question is merely one of hav- 
ing an educated or non-educated agricultural population. 
Whatever carries the spirit of modern life and action into the 
isolation and stagnation of the rural sections cannot but pro- 
duce good results. Statistics given by Mr. Harwood show 
that a majority of the students do return to the farms, 
though the variation for different states is very great. 


Government by Party. By Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr. 

Colonel Waring regards government by party as an un- 
mixed evil, and thinks we will come into dire straits if it con- 
tinues. He declares that party organization has destroyed 
all sense of personal responsibility, that ‘‘ we are generally 
led by the nose,” and that party politics is a hotbed of cor- 
ruption. 

Many of Colonel Waring’s criticisms on the methods pur- 
sued by political rings organized mainly for patronage pur- 
poses, are no doubt justifiable. The average primary is very 
often conducted in the manner which he describes, and in- 
justice is apparently done. 

But what is the remedy ? Colonel Waring would have 
parties abolished and non-partisan methods substituted. But 
manifestly, the source of the trouble lies deeper than this, 
and therefore calls for a different kind of action. Colonel 
Waring himself gives a hint of this at the outset of his article, 
when he says: ‘‘If those who have the right to vote had the 
virtue to vote honestly and the sense to vote intelligently, 
our case would be other than it is.” Ordinarily, a corrupt 
political organization reflects either the actual character of the 
bulk of the party adherents, or else their prolonged indiffer- 
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ence. It is popular education, therefore, rather than the 
abolition of parties, that is needed. 

It is idle at this day to propose carrying on popular gov- 
ernment without political organization. Parties are the neces- 
sary agencies for organizing public opinion into tangible issues, 
so that clear discussion and definite decisions may be had, and 
legislation shaped accordingly. Government itself is nothing 
but an organization, and subject of course to occasional 
misuse. Here, as almost everywhere, the remedy is not aboli- 
tion, but reformation. Contrary to Colonel Waring’s opinion, 
we believe that even under party government political corrup- 
tion is growing less, votes are more unpurchasable, revolts 
against bossism are more numerous, and mere party ties are 
less effective in restraining individual judgment on public issues. 
Recent elections in New York city and state, and the late 
national campaign in particular, have demonstrated this very 
strikingly. Political parties are now compelled to convince 
people by reason and argument, and hence become in spite of 
themselves, powerful instruments of public education. 

When political organizations become corrupt, they need 
very much the same sort of treatment administered by Colonel 
Waring to the streets of New York—not abandonment, but a 


general cleaning up. 


THE FORUM, November, 1896. Sond Sales and the 
Gold Standard. By Prof. F. W. Taussig. 

Prof. Taussig, in common with most defenders of the 
Cleveland administration, attempts to throw the whole blame 
for the Treasury embarrassments and bond sales of the last 
few years upon the silver coinage acts of 1878 and 1890. 
Every such addition to the circulation, he thinks, has in- 
creased to just that extent, the government's difficulty in 
maintaining gold payments. He presents the following as a 
summary of the obligations resting on the gold reserve: 


United States notes (Greenbacks)....... 346.7 millions of dollars. 
Treasury notes of 1890.............+45. 128.3 So 
Silver dollars and certificates .. ........ 431.8 _ 
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to which, he says, must also be added $76,000,000 of sub- 
sidiary silver coins and $226,000,000 of national bank notes. 

It is difficult to understand what Professor Taussig means 
by such a statement asthis. He knows, of course, that silver 
dollars are standard money of the United States, and that not 
one dollar of the 431.8 millions of coin and certificates which 
he tabulates, is redeemable in gold. No more are the 76 
millions of subsidiary coins, while national bank notes are 
almost never presented for redemption, having the double 
guarantee of the government and the banks’ assets behind 
them. The greenbacks, it is true, are a menace to the na- 
tional Treasury, and should be retired in favor of a revised 
system of bank note currency. But the existence of this dan- 
ger did not become manifest until the failure of the revenues 
under the industrial panic following the election of 1892. 
Can Professor Taussig explain what has become of the pro- 
ceeds of the late bond sales if they have not been used to de- 
fray current expenses ? 

It was just this attempt on the part of President Cleve- 
land, which Professor Taussig now tacitly sustains, to attribute 
the bond sales to the necessity of maintaining the gold 
standard, rather than to deficient revenues, that furnished 
the silver men one of their most powerful weapons in the late 
campaign. 


THE ARENA, November, 1896. With this number 7he 
Arena completes its campaign task of assailing every success- 
ful feature in American industrial and political life, and advo- 
cating practically every fanatical and cranky economic pro- 
position that has yet been advanced from any quarter. Free 
Silver, Socialism and the Single Tax have been the chief 
favorites of late, but we have no doubt that by the time 
another campaign rolls around Zhe Arena will have evolved a 
whole new set of social panaceas, compared with which, Free 
Silver and Socialism, will appear like disguised plots of Pluto- 
cracy itself. 
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Book Reviews. 


Facts I OUGHT TO KNow. By Wm. H. Bartlett. Press 
of Charles Hamilton, Worcester, Mass. 150 pp. 

This is a particularly neat and handy little leather bound 
volume, containing a mass of useful and well-arranged infor- 
mation on matters of permanent importance. It includes, says 
the author in his Preface, ‘‘ a review of the nature and origin 
of our government, an explanation of the most important por- 
tions of the Constitution, a summary of the rights and duties 
of citizenship, the text of the Constitution, a Glossary which 
defines such terms used in the Constitution as may not be 
readily understood, the history of the flag, valuable statistical 
tables, a series of ‘‘ Search Light’’ questions calculated to 
arouse the interest of the reader and to stimulate him to 
research, and a list of works on government, suitable for 
perusal or reference.”’ 

This little book, we think, is very appropriately dedicated 
to ‘‘ Young Americans, on whose love and loyalty depend the 
preservation and stability of the best government on earth.” 


INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC FINANCE. By Carl C. Plehn, 

Ph.D. Macmillan Co., New York and London. 1896. 

364 pp. Price $1.60. 

Professor Plehn has written an able and, within its 
limits, fairly comprehensive treatise. At the outset he con- 
fines himself closely to a scientific study of the actual nature 
and characteristics of taxation, past and present, and an analy- 
sis of the ultimate effects of various applications of the taxing 
power. His field is that of what zs, not what ought to be. 
The determination of the proper functions of the state with 
reference to taxation and kindred powers, he regards as belong- 
ing to Political Science, rather than the Science of Public 
Finance. ‘‘ Scientific investigation,” he says, ‘‘should pre- 
cede, and ever remain independent of, any possible use of the 
truths discovered. In no other way than by the search for 
truth for its own sake, can we obtain absolute clearness of 


view.’ 
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Professor Plehn adheres very closely to this standard of 
inquiry, and as a result his work has an interest rather more 
scholastic than practical. It appeals less to the active reformer 
than to the purely scientific student. Nevertheless, the prac- 
tical man cannot deal intelligently with public problems with- 
out a clear comprehension of the actual nature of such prob- 
lems, and it is to give this comprehension that Professor 
Plehn’s book, by its evident thoroughness of research and 
impartiality in treatment is especially adapted. 

The general classification made of the various forms of 
taxation is according to the ‘‘ benefit” theory, under four 
heads: (1) universal taxes for the support of certain functions 
regarded as conferring a common benefit; (2) special taxes to 
cover special benefits; (3) special taxes upon the wealthy; (4) 
universal taxes for the support of the poor, etc. This is the 
classification suggested by Professor Cohn, and developed 
somewhat differently by Professor Seligman. 

The work is divided into four parts: Public Expenditure, 
Public Revenues, Public Indebtedness and Financial Adminis- 
tration. Under the first, Professor Plehn discusses the Nature 
of the State, and Expenditures respectively for Common and 
Individual Benefit; under the second, the Character and 
Classification of Public Revenues, the Tax System and its 
development, Excises, Customs Duties, Property and Personal 
Taxes, and the Incidence of Taxation; under the third, the 
Growth and Nature of Public Credit, Forms of Public Debts, 
Negotiation, Redemption, etc. ; under the fourth, the Budget, 
Control and Audit, Collection of Revenues, and Public 
Accounts. 

It is to be particularly noted that Professor Plehn’s treat- 
ment of protection, under the heads of Expenditure for Indi- 
viduals and Customs Duties, is fair and impartial, and fully 
recognizes the scientific basis upon which that economic policy 
rests. ‘* To refuse,” he says, ‘‘as Bastable does, to discuss 
protective duties because we believe them ‘ vicious’ and ‘ un- 
economic,’ is not scientific. In spite of the condemnation 
heaped upon them by economists of the old school, the people 
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of many great nations have continued to use them;” and else- 
where: ‘‘ Contrary to popular opinion as to the views of econ- 
omists, none of the writers who have contributed to this sym- 
posium (papers by American economists, in Zhe National 
Revenues, 1888), find it possible to attack protection on a@ prt- 
ort grounds.” 

The chapter on Incidence of Taxation is not wholly satis- 
factory. It is shown in considerable detail just what taxes are 
‘* stopped at the source,"” and what are ‘‘ shifted,” and that 
taxes upon profits come under the former head; but the fact 
is not well brought out that such taxes as result in increased 
cost of living to laborers are eventually shifted upon profits. 
In the case of ‘‘starvation wages,” he says: ‘‘ The burden 
would mean higher wages in order for the labourer to live and 
meet the tax.” Since all wages are fixed by the cost of living 
of the different groups and classes of laborers, this tax shift- 
ing is as true in the case of relatively high wages as of low. 
The comforts enjoyed by the $5 a day carpenter are as essential 
to him as the bare necessities obtainable for $1 a day are to 
the Italian laborer. 

On the whole, however, we are glad to say a good word 
for Professor Plehn’s book. 
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